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tion, with narrow 





I don’t mind telling you— the 
thought of safety when driving 
a car, or before buying a car, 
occupies a big place in my 
mind. In fact, safety is one of 
the reasons why I so strongly 
favor Overland. 


Knowing the new Overland 
models, both closed and open, 
have all-steel bodies, I know 
Overland is sturdier, and there- 
fore safer. For I know that 
steel will withstand shocks 
that would destroy wooden 
coachwork. 


The other day when I first sat 
in the driver’s seat of the new 
Overland Sedan, I noticed im- 
mediately the vastly clearer 
vision a driver has. Steel elimi- 
nates the bulky wooden body 
posts that completely hide 
another car two or three 
seconds away. You have no 
idea how much safer you feel— 
and actually are—at the wheel 
of a new all-steel Overland. 
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“I Want the Safety of an 
All] - Steel Overland’ 


I have sat at many wheels and 
looked a good many cars over 
carefully—but give me an 
Overland. In my eyes, there 
isn’t a car anywhere near it in 
price that can begin to equal 
Overland in the comforts, con- 
veniences and satisfactions it 
offers the owner. 


I like the lustrous beauty of its 
finish. I like the ease with 
which I can steer it and park it. 
I like the thrill of its big power. 
I like the yielding depth and 
softness of its cushions. I like its 
smoothness over bumpy roads. 
And I naturally like its econ- 
omy and low upkeep—it cer- 
tainly is remarkably easy on 


- gasoline, oil and tires. 


Yes, Iam buying an Overland 
—and I know I am going toen- 
joy every mileandevery minute 
I spend in it. AsI said before, 
I have looked them all over— 
but give me an Overland. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Willys-Overland Sales Co, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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A MOTOR CAR UNUSUALLY EASY TO STEER AND PARK 
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In the circle at the left is one of the electric 
locomotives that have replaced the steam engines. 


10 locomotives take the place of 25 





The General Electric Company has 
electrified the Mexican Railway 
a between Orizaba and Esperanza. 
ectric !ocomotives . © 
f draw long trains 650 On the first section—with many 
| Sauebihanindhe tat curves and heavy grades—10 electric 
gg ie age seers locomotives are taking the place of 
most of the railroaus in 2 5 steam locomotives. 
America will be electri- p ‘ ° 
ied — enginuers asti- Economies resulting from electri- 


mate that this will save 


more than a hundred fication will repay the cost of the im- 


million tons of coal a 


year. provement within five or six years. 
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A Thrift Asset 


to Every Community 


A Chevrolet dealer provides people in every community 
with a very valuable opportunity to practice thrift. 





I, 195 








Because of the tremendous purchasing facilities, re- 
sources and manufacturing economies of General 
Motors, Chevrolet is enabled to provide people with 
an automobile that is sturdily built, good-looking and 
comfortable — that perfectly meets the average man’s re- 
quirement for performance, quality and fine appearance 
—and yet one that is economical to buy and to operate. 


Payments and upkeep are low. Chevrolet purchasers 
can continue to save. In fact, buying an automobile on 
time payments often starts a saving habit that lasts a 
lifetime and makes a valuable individual contribution 
to the prosperity of a community. 





Bankers— who recognize that one of the fundamental 
principles of thrift is to buy economically and save 
systematically — have a valuable ally in the Chevrolet 
dealer in every community. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 
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When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived an 
independent life, producing on the farm practically all that his 
family ate and wore. Emergencies—sickness and fire and pro- 
tection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himself. Later 
he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. Some- 
times he helped them with their planting and harvesting, and they 
helped him in turn. Produce was marketed in the town, twenty 
miles along the cart-road. 


Today Ephraim Crosby’s grandchildren still live in the home- 
stead, farming its many acres. The next house is a good mile 
away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They neighbor 
with a nation. They buy and sell in the far city as well as in 
the county-seat. They have at their call the assistance and 
services of men in Chicago or New York, as well as men on the 
next farm. 


Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live in 
the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of national 
telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. The plan 
and organization of the Bell System has extended the facilities 
of the telephone to all types of people. By producing a telephone 
service superior to any in the world at a cost within the reach of 
all to pay, the Bell System has made America a nation of 
neighbors. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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How Many of 


Your Executives 


Read FORBES? 
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A Southern Journey 
After the Holidays 


ANY good people, 
blessed with the 
means and the time, 


are inclined to turn South- 
ward after the Holidays. 
There is a wonderful pleas- 
ureland (see literature which 
any Southern railroad or 
hotel will gladly mail on re- 
quest) ; and there, also, is op- 
poitunity. 

For the opportunities that 
the South offers to home- 
seekers, to businesses plan- 
ning a migration, to inves- 
tors and to those with serv- 
ices or goods to sell, see our 
“Southern Opportunity 
Number”—Forbes for Janu- 
ary 15. 

We have gathered together 
a number of authoritative 
articles—perhaps more than 
we shall be able to print in 
one issue—setting forth in- 
terestingly the amazing 
Dixieland of to-day, which 
has grown up as a house 
within a house, losing none 
of its old-time enchantment. 

Those who, for want of 
more accurate information, 
have come to regard the 
South as the land of cotton, 
Winter golf, and bland bath- 
ing beaches, will welcome the 
chance to obtain, in one issue 
of “Forbes,” vitally interest- 
ing information on_ such 
things as these: 

Milestones in March 
of the New South 

What electric power is do- 
ing for the South; and the 
leaders in this field. 

The South’s transportation 
progress—in railroads, high- 
ways, harbor facilities, river 
development. 

Modernization of the 
South’s agriculture. 

The South’s industrial 
transformation. 

Rebirth of the South as re- 
flected in Southern banks 
and bankers. 

Real estate development 
throughout the South. 

Educational and cultural 
progress, bringing into the 
picture the South’s notable 
colleges, schools, new hotels, 
its grand opera activities, etc. 

Opportunities for investors 
in the South. 
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A Happy New Year Promised 
—If We Deserve It 


should be the lot of Amer- 
ica—if we deserve it. 


Providence has dealt generously 
with us as a nation, and if we ex- 
ercise prudence we should enjoy 
great prosperity during 1925. 

Our soil has been fruitful in 
raising “the staff of life” in abun- 
dance at a time when the world’s 
supply is short, so that our grain 
farmers have been able to recoup 
their fortunes and can face the 
coming year with renewed confi- 
dence and courage. 

Enough cotton has come from 
Southern soil to take care of man- 
kind’s needs during the coming 
year, and although the returns to 
the growers have not been lavish, 
nevertheless the South enters the 
New Year in a moderately prosper- 
ous state. 

The health of the nation is ex- 
cellent. We have been gratifyingly 
free from grave epidemics and our 
death rate is steadily falling. 

The earth has given up minerals 
in sufficient abundance to take care 
of all our national and international 
requirements. 

From the bowels of the earth 
oil has come, not only in abun- 
dance, but in super-abundance. 

Those who derive their living 
from our forests have prospered 
rationally and are facing the com- 
ing year cheerfully. 

Our mountain lakes and our 
rivers are being rather rapidly har- 
nessed to gigantic power machin- 
ery, supplying the nation with ad- 

ditional millions of horsepower for 
the fructifying of fields, the driv- 


| HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ing of industrial machinery, and 


the functioning of myriads of la- 
bor-saving devices in the mill, the 
home and on the farm. 

Progress has been made, too, in 
expanding the capacity of the fa- 
cilities of our rivers for the bear- 
ing of ships of commerce. 


By B. C. Forbes 


Nature, in all her phases, has 
dealt kindly with us during the 
year, and 1924 leaves a gratifying 
inheritance for 1925. 

As a people we have acted, on 
the whole, sensibly. 

The Presidential election demon- 
strated that the wild political agi- 
tations which have raged in certain 
foreign countries have found no 
strong lodgement among the 
American people. The voting 
clearly revealed that citizens of 
this country favor law and order 
and that they want a period of 
stability. 

Our bankers and business lead- 
ers have successfully withstood 
temptation to indulge in the in- 
flation which our ownership of 
such a colossal quantity of gold 
makes possible. 

Industry and business have been 
conducted conservatively, if some- 
times too timidly. Conditions at 
the opening of the New Year, con- 
sequently, are extremely solid. 
Our merchants have acted with 
such moderation that little has 
been heard of attempted profit- 
eering during the past year. Here, 
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also, buying operations have been 
conducted cautiously, with the re- 
sult that stocks on January 1 are 
under rather than above normal re- 
quirements. 

The labor world has been extra- 
ordinarily free from huge strikes, 
thanks to that broader-gauge at- 
titude now becoming more com- 
mon among both trade union lead- 
ers and employers. The purchas- 
ing power of the total wages re- 
ceived by American workers dur- 
ing 1924 has compared favorably 
with any previous year in the na- 
tion’s history, so that the homes 
of our wage-earners possess more 
conveniences and comforts and 
luxuries than ever before. 

Despite certain criticisms of ex- 
travagance among all classes, these 
big facts stand out: Our savings bank 
deposits ended 1924 at the highest 
figure ever reached, more life insur- 
ance was taken out during the 
last twelve months than in any pre- 
vious year, more families than ever 
before now own their homes,’and the 
number of security-holders has in- 
creased extraordinarily. 

(Continued on page 419) 
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Monthly unfilled tonnage figures reported by the United States Steel Corporation 


are presented in the above chart. 


An increase of over 500,000 tons was reported for 


November, 1924, the largest gain since September, 1922. 








“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


After Samuel Gompers, what? Labor unions are ap- 
proaching the cross-roads. For fully forty years Gompers 
has led American labor, on the whole, wisely. Too many 
employers condemned Gompers for “radicalism” when they 

should have been thanking God that 


AFTER organized labor was headed by a 
jaarune. veritable conservative in comparison 
WHAT? with the labor leaders of other in- 


dustrial nations. When Russia suc- 
cumbed to Communism, when Socialism in Britain was 
being pushed to the very precipice of Communism, when 
Communism was threatened in Germany, and most parts 
of the world trembled at the spectre of Communism, 
Samuel Gompers stood up against it as strong as Gibraltar. 
His attitude towards the war and during the war deserved 
the nation-wide commendation it received. Since then, 
his powers of endurance weakened by age, he had occa- 
sionally shown indications of giving in to others on policies 
not characteristic of the Gompers of old. Some giving 
up of ground may have been more necessary than those 
of us on the outside were in a position to realize. 

What of the future? 

How will the young blood in the American Federation 
of Labor act towards the evolution now under way in the 
relations between corporations and their employees? Will 
the Federation’s leaders attempt to fight all the humane 
efforts of many employers to improve the lot of their 
workers? For example, will the Federation fight the pur- 
chase of company stock on easy terms by employees? Will 
it fight the group insurance of workers gratis or at 
nominal cost to the latter? Will it fight old-age pension 
plans? Will it fight rewards for long service, rewards 
such as “anniversary checks,” increases in pay, etc. ? 

Or, will the Federation leaders of to-morrow reach the 
conclusion that all such plans carry advantages for the 
workers and that, therefore, it would be against the inter- 
est of the workers to offer uncompromising opposition ? 
If they fight any and every move made by employers for 
the wellbeing of their workers, will not the Federation 
leaders force many workmen to conclude that the leaders 
are thinking more of their own future than of the future 
of those whom they are elected to serve and protect? 

Unionized labor’s future political course is another 
question which will have to be met. 

Every household in America will be affected by labor’s 
future action. It is to be hoped very earnestly that pru- 
dence, moderation, wisdom will rule in the councils of the 
Federation. 


* *x* *® 
Your rise depends partly on how you take a fall. 
* * * 


To executives who “haven't time to read about busi- 
ness,” note the first four letters in Factory. 
* * * 


After all, the most precious rewards come, not from 
self-seeking, but from unselfish effort. 






The public doubtless pictures J. P. Morgan as engrossey 
solely in finance. He has just revealed himself in a ney 
light. The greatest collection of rare old Manuscripts 
ever made available for the public’s view is being exhibite; 

at the New York Public Library, 


J. P. MORGAN These manuscripts were collected 
lS mostly by the late J. P. Morgan ang 
LIGHT added to by the present Morgan, }; 


going over the collection with a fey 
friends, Mr. Morgan revealed not only his intimate 
familiarity with the manuscripts and their authors, but 
sense of humor and streak of humanness the public did 
not know the famous banker possessed. Mr. Morgan went 
from one ancient manuscript to the other and told some. 
thing interesting of its creation. His observations on cer. 
tain Burns’ manuscripts disclosed that Mr. Morgan has 
something of the poetic spirit. He pointed out a change 
made by the poet in one manuscript and remarked, “That 
makes it sing so much better.” Of Shelley’s “Indian 
Serenade” manuscript he remarked, “That was found in 
his pocket when they recovered his body after the drown- 
ing. That’s why the ink is so pale. It was soaked in 
water. I am afraid it’s getting paler. I am worried about 
that.” 
J. P. Morgan worrying about ink getting paler on an 
old manuscript throws an unsuspected sidelight on the 
nation’s most prominent banker, does it not? 


* * * 


Lost jobs and lost friends often are the result of lost 

tempers. 
a 

Uncertainty hurts business. It annoys individuals. Why 

keep the whole country, including business and individuals, 

in uncertainty over the extent of the tax burdens to be 

placed upon us? How many of those who voted for Cal- 

vin Coolidge imagined for a mo- 


CUT ment that he would do nothing to 
a bring about tax relief before 1926? 
YEAR The majority of citizens unques- 


tionably counted upon action during 
1925. But if the Administration persists in opposing a 
special session then it will inevitably be 1926 before action 
is taken. If the present Congress were to continue in 
power throughout 1925, then there might be reason for 
objecting to a special session. But the new Congress which 
comes into power, theoretically, on March 4, is so consti- 
tuted that President Coolidge can depend upon reason- 
ably prompt and effective tax reforms being passed. Sec- 
retary Mellon will be able to present an approximate bal- 
ance sheet for the current fiscal year well before June 
30, so that the excuse that it is necessary to wait until 
the regular Winter session in order to have effects does 
not hold water. 
Coolidge and Congress should ease our minds and 
grease our activities by reforming and reducing taxation 
as soon as feasible after March 4. 
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Eleven of the twelve Americans who have given away 
the largest amounts of money have been business men. 
The exception was John W. Sterling, the lawyer. The 
colossal gifts of John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, 

H. C. Frick, Milton S. Hershey, 





BUSINESS George Eastman, James B. Duke, 
ENTS Russell Sage Foundation, Henry 
SE 


Phipps, Benjamin Altman and John 
Stewart Kennedy, all have come 
from business. Is it not becoming increasingly clear that 
men like Rockefeller and Eastman and Duke, through all 
their years of planning and sweating and achievement, 
have been acting as servants of the public? Their expendi- 
tures on themselves have been more modest than the ex- 
penditures of many men of much more moderate wealth. 
As a matter of fact, Rockefeller and Eastman and Duke 
all practised the most rigid frugality throughout the first 
half of their lives, denying themselves, when young men, 
most of the luxuries and pleasures indulged in by the 
average young man. It may be that not one of the three 
had any idea that his efforts were being exercised for 
the benefit of the public. In all probability their dominat- 
ing motive was the same as the motive of most of the rest 
of us, namely, self-aggrandizement. But that they were 
acting as servants of the public is now plain to them and 
to us, for have not their fortunes been dedicated to the 
service of the people? 

Charles M. Schwab once told me that he sometimes 
questioned whether he had been wise in striving to seek 
and discharge so many heavy responsibilities. He won- 
dered whether he might not have got more out of life 
had he lived less strenuously. My reply was that it all 
depended on how he handled his responsibilities and how 
he utilized the financial fruits of his labors. The man 
who toils inordinately, sacrificing a reasonable measure of 
social and domestic pleasures and, as often happens, health 
itself, for the sole purpose of swelling an already swollen 
bank account, is not an admirable character. Too many, 
perhaps most, of our financial, industrial and business 
leaders, find that one responsibility leads to another, and 
they become convinced that they owe it to their stock- 
holders and bondholders and co-workers to continue 


actively in harness. John Hertz, creator of the huge Yellow 
Taxi business, quite recently remarked to me that, if he 


consulted only his own comfort, he would resign com- 
pletely from his business activities, since he had no need 
to earn more money for his own use, but that he felt a 
heavy. sense of responsibility to others and did not feel 
that it would be right for him to withdraw. 

Are not large fortunes becoming less dangerous, and 
are not more and more of them being dedicated to the 
benefit of the public? Rockefeller millions certainly are 
being distributed with surpassing wisdom. Carnegie’s mil- 
lions proved no menace to society but a blessing to many. 
Henry Ford, unlike Rockefeller and Carnegie, does not 
believe in giving away millions, but the use he is making 
of his money is winning the plaudits of the multitude. 
Ford unquestionably is the most popular multi-millionaire 
of to-day. 

Nothing would be more certain to wreck the prosperity 
of the American people than legislation designed to re- 
distribute wealth, as advocated by some of our more rad- 
ical and shortsighted agitators and politicians. Multi- 
millionaires cannot eat gold or clothe themselves with 


oF THE PUBLIC 











George Eastman 


jenn B. Duke 


gold or live in golden mansions or ride in golden automo- 
biles. Mere and more of them are turning back their 
millions for the direct benefit of their fellowmen. And, 
as already noted, business men head and almost monopolize 
the nation’s list of conspicuous givers. 

* * * 


Most winners have wit. 
* ca ok 


That was an impressive and significant tribute paid 
Owen D. Young by a thousand leaders in American pub- 
lic and business life. The banquet tendered him in New 
York brought together the most influential gathering of 

its kind ever held in the United 


AMERICA’S States. It reflected credit not only 
or upon Mr. Young, but upon citizens 


of this nation. The proceedings 
revealed that America’s heart is in 
the right place. The dominant motive was not to glorify 
Owen D. Young, but to demonstrate that thoughtful citi- 
zens earnestly approve of the work he and his colleagues 
did on behalf of suffering, groping Europe. Clearly, the 
majority of substantial citizens are anxious that our over- 
shadowing influence and our predominant power be exer- 
cised beneficently on behalf of less fortunate peoples 
whose burdens are greater than they can bear unaided. 
Narrow selfishness is as condemnable and shortsighted in 


a nation as in an individual. 
* * * 


RIGHT PLACE 


1925 should prove a happy year for the United States. 
[f it is not, the fault is likely to be our own. The year 
opens most hopefully. It opens hopefully for wage- 
earners, hopefully for most of our farmers, hopefully for 

our railroads, hopefully for most of 


SHOULD our industries, hopefully for our 
Yoo mines, hopefully for our utility 
NEW YEAR companies, hopefully for builders, 


hopefully for the lumber trade, 
hopefully for automobile makers, hopefully for the bank- 
ing world, hopefully for security-holders, hopefully for 
our merchants. The political outlook is encouraging. Our 
international relations are peaceful, prospects in Europe 
are brightening. If moderation be exercised by sellers and 
by labor, then healthy conditions should be assured. 
Avarice could easily rock and wreck the boat. But if pru- 
dence guide the helm, we should enjoy smooth, pleasant 
sailing. 
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I recently crossed the Atlantic with Lucrezia Bori, the 
famous Metropolitan Opera star. I asked her if her suc- 
cess was the fruit of many years of painful, persevering 
effort. “No,” she replied, vivaciously, “not at all. I 

started to sing almost as soon as I 


ARE SOME could speak. My old nurse sang all 
pm day and I tried to sing with her. 
THAT WAY? Singing seemed to come to me nat- 


urally. I enjoyed it. When I be- 
gan to have my voice trained it was no hardship for me 
to practise. I loved it. It was as natural for me to sing 
as it is for the birds. But”—she shrugged her shoulders 
—‘“when they tried to make me learn how to play the 
piano, ooh-lah! I couldn’t, I wouldn’t, I didn’t! Playing 
the piano was not for me. I was born to sing, not to play. 
Practising on those piano keys—ugh!” 

Interesting, isn’t it? You hear it said sometimes that 
“he is a born manager.” Or, it may be, “a born salesman.” 
Those who fail to advance often excuse themselves on 
the plea that they were not endowed with superior talents 
and they usually deny any great credit to anyone who has 
succeeded, on the plea that the successful one was for- 
tunate in inheriting unusual ability. Now, this attitude is 
not to be encouraged, for we all know that many men 
could have progressed further if they had expended as 
much effort as those who did progress. Yet, is not Madame 
Bori’s case significant? Assuredly, we are not all born 
with equal brains, with equal physique, with equal oppor- 
tunities, with equal tastes and aspirations. 

Does it not, therefore, behoove those who have suc- 
ceeded to feel charitably towards those who fail? 


Things are not going against the farmer’s grain. 
’ + « 
One good New Year resolution: Make the best of things 
as they come—and smile. 
* e @ 


Expect prices to advance at least moderately. 
* * 


Remember that there’s many a slip between consolida- 
tion conversation and consolidation action. 


x oe OX 
Cotton should do better by and by. 
* * * 


Business shares Coolidge’s dishke of naval bluster. 
x * x 
Birthday congratulations to Bethlehem Steel. Having 
done what it has in 20 years, what may it not accomplish 
in the next 20? 
.- * 


The electrical industry has only begun to grow. 
x Ok Ok 


Gold shipments should be the least of our worries. 
.) @ 


A 1925 suggestion: Save to buy a home. 
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The Flatiron Building, the first of New York’s famoy 
skyscrapers, has just had its face cleaned. Work, 
armed with machines which blow fine sand againg the 
walls with such force that it makes all the dirt fly, have 
been over every part of the Outside 
walls. Until the cleaners start; 
work I had not noticed, although | 
pass many times a week, that thy 
building was dirty. It looked 
right. But once the sand-blasting machines got busy, tly 
contrast between the clean and the unclean parts of th 
building was glaring. Manifestly, a large quantity of dip 
had accumulated, accumulated so gradually that the 
passerby had not noticed it. May not this same condition 
exist inside a good many organizations? Is it not mor 
than possible that cobwebs have been allowed to gather 
here, dust there, dirt in another spot, grease elsewhere? 
The process may have been going on so gradually as ty 
escape notice. But should vigorous housecleaning be be. 
gun, the need for it might become as glaringly apparent 
as it was in the case of the Flatiron Building. And the 
New Year is a fitting time to carry out housecleaning. 

* *« * 


FOR! 


THE FLATIRON 
BUILDING 

HAS ITS 

FACE CLEANED 


All work can be made as noble as prayer. 
* * * 





Perceive, conceive, achieve. 
x * x 

“Pull” has finally dragged many a man down. 
* ¢ * 





Every effictent head needs a body of efficient workers. 


Two-Line Editorials 


Senator Couzens is a good one to get after the tax 
dodgers. His own measly payment revealed that he has 
learned the art. 

x * x 
The proposed postal rate increases are worthy—of the 


present repudiated Congress. 
* * * 


~ 





Looks as if there will be work for every willing pair of 
hands in the coming year. 
a 
Rubber is at least stretching in price. 
.e @ 
Wall Street has done ts best to add gaiety to the holi- 
day season. 
* * * 
Lead and zinc, instead of sinking, have been rising. 
x * x 
It may cost somewhat more to live in 1925, but it should 
be worth it. 
. i a. | 


To you and yours 


A Happy New Year 











No reader’s library is complete without these volumes by B. C. Forbes: 
Making America,’’ $3; ‘‘Keys to Success: Personal Efficiency,’ $2; 
‘Men Who Are Making the West,’’ $2 


‘Men Who Are 
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HIS WARDROBE 
“I’m Going to Look Pretty Nice in That Outfit” 











McCulloh Won Leadership by 
Winning Goodwill 


“Formerly Business Was Regarded as a Money-Making Proposition,” Says 


New President of New York Telephone Co. 
Here to Render Service.” 


ALLED to his telephone late 
+ one night shortly after the 

close of the war, when the 
influenza epidemic was ravaging 
the country, J. S. McCulloh, then a 
vice-president of the New York 
Telephone Company, found the 
trafic manager on the 
wire. 

“I’m down here at 
headquarters,” came the 
message, “and it looks 
as if we were up against 
it. Only about one-third 
of our operators have 
reported for the night 
shift, and conditions are 
much the same all over 
the city. I don’t believe 
half our girls have re- 
ported, and most of 
those who are here are 
inexperienced operators. 
We may have to start 
questioning our calls 
and put through only 
those that are neces- 
sary.” 

For some time they 
had been watching the 
inroads of the epidemic 
upon their operating 
force. Now the crisis 
had arrived. 

Down went McCulloh 
to watch the calls come 
into one of their largest 
exchanges, the girls 
working unceasingly to 
keep their boards clear. 
A few minutes before 
midnight traffic began 
to slow down. Soon after 
he heard from the traf- 
fic manager again. 

“We can pull through 
the night all right,” said he, “un- 
less something very unusual hap- 
pens; but the real test is coming 
when we hit the peak load about 
ten in the morning. If we are as 
short on our day shift as we have 
been to-night we won’t make it.” 

“Keep me in touch with things,” 
McCulloh said briefly, and went 
home to think. 

He well knew what it would 
mean in public protest to shut 


By O. D. Foster 


down in any way on the regular 
service, for he had come to his 
position by routes which had fa- 
miliarized him with both operating 
conditions and the attitude of the 
public. 

Up to that time many large cor- 





J.S. McCULLOH 


New president of the New York Telephone Company, the 
largest single unit of the gigantic American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Company. 


porations, particularly those deal- 
ing with the general public, had 
used every legitimate means to 


cover up their troubles and mis- - 


takes. To McCulloh it was the 
wrong point of view. 

“In the main the public is fair 
when it understands a situation,” 


he asserted. “But too often popu-~ 


lar opinion is swayed by the talk 
of people who do not understand 
conditions. In serious crises I 


“Now We Know We Are 
How He Won Public Approval 


think the public should be given a 
frank statement of the situation as. 
it exists, and its aid should be en- 
listed in straightening out the dif- 
ficulties. Often the public itself 
hampers better service because it 
does not understand operating con- 
ditions.” 

At first some of his 
associates did not alto- 
gether agree with Mc- 
Culloh. It takes courage 
to go out against public 
opinion. Nevertheless, 
McCulloh stuck to his 
text and awaited the 
moment when action 
would be most effective. 

Finally the time came 
when he had to notify 
the public that calls 
must be limited as much 
as possible to those of 
necessity. 

The company was 
swamped with com- 
plaints. People had 
grown accustomed to 
using their telephones 
for many purposes other 
than necessary calls. 

Right in the midst of 
the indignant roar of 
protests there was put 
out what was probably 
the most astonishing 
statement ever made by 
a public utility, for fin- 
ally McCulloh had been 
given his way. This is 
what he said: 


We know the service is 
bad. We admit it. But don’t 
fight us; help us. If you 
will help us we can bring 
it back. We want to tell 
you the whole truth and we 
will be honest with you in every par- 
ticular, but if public opinion is lined 
up against us it will break our morale 
and we cannot do any better. Even 
now the members of our force are 
discouraged because of the attacks 
that have been made on them. We 
are doing the very best we can to 
give you the service we want you to 
have. Help us to bring it back. 


Following this astonishing state- 
ment came a series of newspaper 
advertisements which explained 
frankly just how matters stood. 
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Noth'ng is overlooked by 
the New York Telephone 
Company in its efforts to 
make the work of its tele- 
phone operators as attrac- 
tive as possible. All ex- 
changes are equipped with 
rest and lunch rooms and 
the food is cooked in the 


company’s own kitchens. 

















McCulloh stated that the war had 
made serious inroads on the per- 
sonnel; that the operating force 
had become scattered through the 
demands of war industries; and 
that now influenza had come as the 
climax to a struggle which had 
been going on for months. He also 
told them that the stopping of all 
construction work during the war 
had put them five years behind 
with installations and that they 
kad over 115,000 unfillable requests 
tor service. 

Nor did McCulloh stop there. 
He visited the newspaper offices, 
talked with editors and writers, 
spoke before business organiza- 
tions and clubs, and everywhere 
he went he told them simply and 
clearly just what the company was 
up against and how the public 
could co-operate. All he asked for 
was a square deal. His work met 
with such immediate response that 
he decided to push it further. 


Knocker Becomes a Booster 


During the early years of his 


work he had spent considerable 
time in small communities and had 
learned the value of arousing the 
community spirit. He also knew 
that, no matter how interested a 
community may be in a speaker 
from the outside, the man who 
lives on the ground and who 
knows local conditions is the one 
to whom his fellow townsmen will 
listen when a subject comes up 
which affects community welfare. 





















































“The man who attends local 
functions,” says McCulloh, “who 
mixes in public affairs, and who 
has the respect and confidence of 
his own community, is the man 
who will get the attention. We 
looked through our force to locate 
a few men of this kind in each 
community and then we talked to 
them and gave them the facts. In 
most cases it was a man; in some 
it was a woman. Those chosen 
ranged from linemen to commer- 
cial managers, from operators to 
those in charge of an exchange. 

“We said to them, ‘All we ask 
is that you do your part in your 
own small way. Try each one of 
you to make one friend for the 
company. Use your own judgment 
as to the way you do it.’ 

“These people talked before com- 
mercial organizations, women’s 
clubs; at churches, and at public 
meetings. They did us more good 
in actually reaching and interest- 
ing people than any other medium. 
They registered because they met 
people on their own ground and 
were themselves convinced that 
the statements they were making 
were true in every particular. 

“One example is enough to ex- 
plain and substantiate my state- 
ment. 

“We had been having consider- 
able trouble in one of the small 
towns with a prominent man who 
was a chronic kicker. No matter 
what happened or what kind of 
service we had given him he re- 


fused to be satisfied. One subscrib- 
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er of that type can 
upset an otherwise 
satisfied group. We 
finally located in the 
community one of our 
men who was a popular 
figure in many of the 
local affairs because he 
was a good mixer and 
known to be on the 
square. He was an in- 
staller, Lut he xnew 
how to get at people. 
We told him our difficulties and 
asked him to see what he could do. 

“At a local meeting our man 
took pains to get into conversation 
with the man who had been caus- 
ing us all the trouble, and by get- 
ting him interested in the difficul- 
ties of giving service he persuaded 
him to visit the local exchange. 
From a bitter enemy the man be- 
came one of our most enthusiastic 
friends, and he did more to sell 
that community on the service we 
were trying to give than any mem- 
ber of the company could have 
done.” 


Advocates Policy of Frankness 


Up to the time McCulloh took 
over the responsibility of public 
relations he had not distinguished 
himself spectacularly in any way. 
he had climbed steadily without 
any especially brilliant plays; now 
he suddenly stepped from compara- 
tive obscurity and showed himself 
to be a wonderful analyst of human 
nature. The plan which he had car- 
ried out almost single-handed in its 
first stages was probably the most 
successful single creator of good- 
will the company had ever con- 
ceived. McCulloh himself began 
to realize that the slow and tedious 
work he had done in making his 
way to the top was beginning to 
count heavily in his favor. He 
watched with interest as the pub- 
lic turned from the reports which 
had been manifestly malicious and 
began to take an interest in the 
difficulties of operation. A new 
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era had dawned in public relations. 

His confidence in his plan was 
due to an earlier experience which 
had convinced him that people 
could be won by a policy of frank- 
ness. 

“As late as twenty years ago 
people thought of electricity as 
something hazardous,’ McCulloh 
said to me. “We had a hard job 
to convince the fire insurance men 
that we ought to have a lower in- 
surance rate. They thought the 
wiring of all those exchanges made 
them extra hazardous risks and, as 
we were adding to our holdings 
pretty rapidly, the item of insur- 
ance cost was climbing altogether 
too fast. We had argued with them 
without results, and after a great 
many wakeful nights we thought 
out a plan. We would get the un- 
derwriters to appoint a committee 
of experts to inspect our plant, 
and we would show them the full 
extent of the electrical hazard and 
the precautions we took to protect 
the property. Then, if they discov- 
ered any conditions which needed 
correction we would take care of 
them. If they found everything 
satisfactory they were to reduce 
our rates. They agreed and not 
only expressed their surprise at the 
small ratio of loss, but finally put 
us down at minimum rates. That 
sold me on the idea of frankness 
in business relations. 


Preparing for the Future 


“You can’t operate a public util- 
ity successfully unless you have the 
co-operation of the public,” Mc- 
Culloh stated positively. “It’s 
human nature to want to know 
something about the things you 
are paying for, and people will be 
considerate about unavoidable er- 
rors when they know exactly how 
they come about. During recent 
years telephone development has 
far outstripped the increase in pop- 
ulation and we have had much less 
friction, because of friendly under- 
standing. 

“In the last ten years the total 
assets of the company have in- 
creased from $254,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $572,000,000. At the 
end of 1914 the total number of sta- 
tions in the territory of the New 
York Telephone Company was 1,- 
035,800, whereas to-day there are 
approximately 2,200,000—a gain of 
over 100 per cent. During the same 
period the population increased 
cnly approximately 19 per cent. 

“On October 1, 1924, over 156.- 
000 of these telephones were being 
served by machine-switching cen- 
tral offices which are being install- 
ed to take care of growth or to 
replace manual switchboards that 
have served their useful life. These 
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A typical scene along the New York Telephone Company’s suburban lines after a 
severe Winter storm. 


automatic exchanges are giving 
effective service. It is expected 
that by the end of 1929 service will 
be provided for 3,000,000 stations 
and that the daily average of calls 
will have climbed from the present 
figure of between 10,000,000 and 
11,000,000, to 14,390,000. Provision 
is now being made on that basis.” 

Most men who get anywhere 
have a story back of them. J. S. 
McCulloh is no exception. Few 
men achieve fame within a stone’s 
throw of the place where they were 
born, but McCulloh can sit in his 
office window and look across the 
Hudson to the sun-baked cliffs of 
Weehawken where as a boy he 
climbed up the steep grade night 
and morning on his way back and 
forth to work. 


Saw Possibilities in Telephone 


He was born and bred in the 
railroad business, for his father was 
interested in the developments of 
railroads, and when young McCul- 
loh was in his teens his father was 
acting as receiver for the New Jer- 
sey Midland Railroad. 

“From the time I could run 
around by myself,” said McCulloh, 
“I haunted the railroad yards. I 
would stand for hours watching 


the signals work on the different © 


tracks and waiting for the trains 
to come in sight. Later, when } 
was through school and wanted a 
job, naturally I went down to the 
railroad. They put me on as mes- 
senger at $3 a week. That work 
took me into the offices where I 
had a chance to watch the tele- 
graphers. 

“Communication has always had 
a special interest for me. To this 
day there is something about send- 





ing invisible signals out into space 
that grips my imagination. I be- 
came so much interested in the 
telegraph that I learned the Morse 
code and finally reached a place 
where I was entrusted with send- 
ing messages. Later I was trans- 
ferred to the office of the super- 
intendent of telegraph and signals 

“In those days the railroads and 
telegraph companies were very 
closely associated, and we looked 
after the line work along our right 
of way. A part of its supervision 
gradually fell into my hands and 
like any other boy with ambition 
I began to study other means of 
communication. 

“At that time the telephone was 
just becoming known as an ad- 
junct to the telegraph, and we be- 
gan to feel that when it was per- 
fected further it might take its 
place. I wanted to get an instru- 
ment and see for myself what it 
would do, but they were protected 
by close patents and could not be 
bought. Finally, I got hold of one 
through a friend in Utica and be- 
gan to experiment with it. 


Lands Job with A. T. & T. 


“One of the things which at- 
tracted my attention most at the 
time was that telegraph lines could 
be used simultaneously for both 
telegraph and telephone. It was 
a new idea and offered great pos- 
sibilities. In experimenting with 
it I gradually came in touch with 
a number of telephone men, and 
the more I learned about tele- 
phones the more I became con- 
vinced that this business offered 
me a wonderful opportunity. The 
telephone was attracting the 

(Continued on page 407) 
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The late SAMUEL GOMPERS, _who 

for more than forty years was president 

and active leader of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


HE El! Paso convention, 
| more strikingly than any 

other convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
emphasized the essentially frater- 
nal character of the labor move- 
ment. 

As the representatives of the 
masses of the population of five 
countries clasped hands in a sol- 
emn pledge to work for construc- 
tive peace between the nations of 
the world, in the obvious emotions 
and the uplifting of spirit there 
were disclosed the idealism and 
the sustaining spiritual purpose 
that have made the labor move- 
ment the most dynamic and the 
most enduring force in national 
and international affairs. To 
those who look upon the labor 
movement as an agency concerned 
only with the issues and contro- 
versies of material things, the ex- 
traordinary demonstration attend- 
ing the joint meeting of the A. F. 
of L. and the Mexican Federation 
of Labor and the moving expres- 
sions of fraternal feeling by the 
delegates from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Canada are a revealing 
disclosure of the sentiment and 
heartfelt idealism that are its di- 
recting control. 

No other agency ‘has been so 
potent in promoting understanding 
between the peoples of Mexico and 
the United States as the American 
Federation of Labor. For years 
labor of the United States had 
given aid to libertarian movements 


in Mexico, and when Diaz was: 


forced to give way to constitu- 
tional government the A. F. of L. 
assumed a moral responsibility for 
aiding in the promotion of the wel- 
fare of wage earners of Mexico. 





Organized Labor Looks Up | 


Last Message of 
Samuel Gompers 
Points the Way to 
Industrial Peace: 
Inner Meanings of 
E] PasoConvention 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American 
Federation of Labor 





Later that responsibility took con- 
crete form in the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. This agency 
stands for ideals of human liberty 
and rights and seeks to reorganize 
a sphere, hitherto dominated by 
exploiters and concessionaires, in 
accord with more permanent and 
constructive principles. 

A most significant action of the 
A. F. of L. convention which will 
help to perpetuate relations of 





HIS article was written 

before the death of 
Samuel Gompers; so that its 
words of high praise and 
personal and fraternal love 
for the departed leader are 
not those of the conventional 
obituary. 











peace and amity between the 
United States and Mexico is a pro- 
posal to establish a Samuel 
Gompers Fellowship providing for 
the exchange of trade union stu- 
dents between the two countries. 
As “Samuel Gompers Fellows” in- 
crease year by year in both coun- 
tries there will be augmented an 
influential group with personal 
knowledge of actual conditions of 
workers in both countries, and 
not only will peace between our 
two countries become more secure 
but understanding of the princi- 
ples of constructive trade union- 
ism will be assured wider oppor- 
tunity. 

Another evidence that America’s 
workers realize that permanent 
progress comes from the develop- 
ment of a richer inner life, rather 
than the accumulation of external 
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MATTHEW WOLL, sixth vice-presi- 


dent of the American Federation of 


Mr. Woll is also a member of 
the Executive Council. 


Labor. 


and material benefits, important as 
these are, occurs in the broad con- 
sideration given to education, both 
for children and for adults. As 
the labor movement of the United 
States took the initiative in the es- 
tablishment of our public school 
system and the enactment of com- 
pulsory educational laws, so it is 
now assuming responsibility for 
enabling public schools best to 
serve the needs and desires of the 
masses of our people. Under the 
leadership of the A. F. of L. per- 
manent committee on education, 
local labor organizations are pro- 
viding co-operating committees on 
education to make effective locally 
educational principles and under- 
takings approved by the American 
labor movement. This work will 
be continued during the coming 
year. Work in adult education 
promoted through the Workers’ 
Bureau was placed upon a substan- 
tial basis by provisions for financ- 
ing the bureau by contributions 
from member national and inter- 
national unions upon a basis of 
the membership served. Such a 
budget will enable the bureau to 
develop a wider program of edu- 
cational service. During the past 
year over 30,000 adult workers 
have been actively engaged in 
studying economic and industrial 
problems in upwards of 200 indus- 
trial centers. The value of a 
trained membership to the trade 
unions is incalculable. It will 
mean constantly higher levels of 
achievement and proposals. Work- 
ers’ education is the initial step 
for creation and participation, not 
only in industry, but in all na- 
ional life. 

The convention pointed out, 
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however, .with great force and clar- 
ity that labor cannot travel alone 
along the road to industrial demo- 
cracy or along any road leading 
to the settlement of industrial 
problems. There cannot be co- 
operation unless there are those 
who are willing to co-operate. 

“Labor,” says the report, “can 
move onward only as rapidly as it 
can convince others to move.” 

This is clearly a challenge to 
employers to enter into the spirit 
and practice of democracy in in- 
dustry and to forsake dictatorial 
and arbitrary practices in dealing 
with wage earners. 

If there is one sure thing about 
industrial problems, it is this: 
Labor will make every effort to 
redress its wrongs and to adjust 
differences by co-operation with 
employers through which the 
views and desires of every ele- 
ment may be expressed; but if 
other factors in industry reject 
the ways of democracy, labor will 
then, of sheer necessity, be com- 
pelled to resort to such methods 
as it may be able to devise. 


Views on Legislation 


Labor declared it is now neces- 
sary to reconsider our anti-trust 
legislation in order to develop a 
constructive national industrial 
policy. The convention declared: 


In the place of our present policy 
of prohibition, we need to develop 
a national economic policy of con- 
structive regulation which shall 
direct growth and expansion along 
lines leading te benefits of our 
whole nation as well as the indus- 
try. The problem of regulation in- 
volves the determination of broad 
general policies and the provision 
of the necessary technical agencies 
competent to secure the purposes 
desired. That a governmental 
agency may fail completely of con- 
structive results is demonstrated by 
the punitive achievements of the 
Federal Trade Commission. On the 
other hand, the Department of 
Commerce which has been attempt- 
ing constructive leadership through 
group action has disclosed the pos- 
sibilities of that sort of govern- 
mental service which is constructive 
and helpful. This constructive de- 
velopment is in marked contrast to 
the repressive, wasteful policy of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The development of legislation to 
provide for the fundamental eco- 
nomic needs of workers and in- 
dustry should not come from but 
one of the groups concerned, but 
should be the recommendations of 
all elements affected. Labor would 
welcome an opportunity to partici- 
pate in such constructive work. 


An important report concerning 
the internal life of the labor move- 
ment outlines a way whereby trade 
unions may develop insurance pro- 
tection and benefits for their mem- 
bers. It declares that the laws 


and practices of insurance are so 
well defined that unions would as- 


sume comparatively little risk by 
entering the field and could pro- 
vide protection to their member- 
ship, while at the same time de- 
veloping adhesive union forces. 
In the political field the conven- 
tion reaffirmed its policy of non- 
partisan political action. Whether 
joining in a protest vote or en- 
dorsing a successful candidate or 
group committed to principles en- 
dorsed by labor, labor proposes to 
mobilize its political influence in 
support of higher standards of hu- 
man welfare and citizenry, with- 
out the formation of an independ- 
ent class party. Labor does not 
wish to set up class barriers, but 








Gompers’ Last Message 


AMUEL GOMPERS $s said 
J at the El Paso Conven- 
tion: “Events of recent 
months made me _ keenly 
aware that the time is not 
distant when I must lay 
down my trust for others to 
sarry forward.” He _ then 
gave Labor, in his further 
remarks quoted on this page, 
an inspiring insight into the 
high purpose which had 
made him a wise counselor 
and a revered leader. 

In his last message, given 
to First Vice-President Dun- 
van, of the A. F. of L., at 
Mexico City and delivered by 
Mr. Duncan at the funeral 
services in New York, Mr. 
Gompers said: 

“Say not only to the lab- 
oring man but to the citi- 
zens of this country that I 
kept the fath, I expect them 
to keep the faith. They must 
carry on. Say to them that 
the laboring man is not a 
worthy citizen unless he up- 
holds the institutions of our 
country and that he is a poor 
citizen if he upholds our 
American institutions and 
forgets his obligations to his 
trade organizations.” 




















rather to preserve democratic 
standards of equal opportunity 
and free mingling of all citizens 
in support of a common purpose. 

And the American Federation 
of Labor also reaffirmed its de- 
nunciation 
ethical practices of the commun- 
ists who have seized control of the 
Russian Government and, having 
wrecked their own country, seek 
to carry their destructive and per- 
nicious work into all other coun- 
tries. In this matter, as in all 
others, the American labor move- 
ment feels that the principle of 





of the economic and. 
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voluntarism must be the contro}. 
ling guide, and believes that com- 
munism in Russia does not rep. 
resent the will of the people. 

From the beginning to end the 
convention was dominated by the 
message of constructive leader. 
ship delivered by President Gom. 
pers on the first day. Mr. Gompers 
said: 


Our movement has found these 
voluntary principles the secure 
foundation upon which the work. 
ers of all America make united ef- 
fort, for our voluntary co-operation 
has ignored the lines of political dj- 
vision separating the United States 
and Canada, because economically 
we are a unit. Because we refused 
to be bound by arbitrary restric- 
tions or expedients we have fostered 
cohesive forces which give play to 
the finer and more constructive fac- 
ulties of the peoples of both coun- 
tries. We are eager to join in an 
international labor movement based 
upon the same principles of volun- 
tarism. We are willing to co-oper- 
ate if we can be assured a basis 
that will enable us to maintain our 
integrity—a condition necessary for 
our own virility and progress. 

Understanding, patience, high- 
minded service, the compelling 
power of voluntarism have in Amer- 
ica made what was but a rope of 
sand, a united, purposeful, inte- 
grated organization, potent for hu- 
man welfare, material and spiritual. 
I have been with this movement 
since the beginning, for I have been 
given the privilege of service that 
has been accorded but few. Nor 
would that privilege have continued 
open to me had not service to the 
cause been my guiding purpose. 

Events of recent months made me 
keenly aware that the time is not 
far distant when I must lay down 
my trust for others to carry for- 
ward. . 

When one comes to close grips 
with the eternal things, there comes 
a new sense of relative values and 
the less worthy things lose signi- 
ficance. 

As I review the events of my sixty 
years of contact with the labor 
movement and as I survey the prob- 
lems of to-day and study the op- 
portunities of the future, I want to 
say to you, men and women of the 
American labor movement, do not 
reject the cornerstone upon which 
labor’s structure has been builded, 
but base your all upon voluntary 
principles and illumine your every 
problem by consecrated devotion to 
that highest of all purposes—human 
wellbeing in the fullest, widest, 
deepest sense. 


Rarely is it granted to a man 
to see the successful fruition of a 
pioneer undertaking. In addition 
to that gratification, the manifes- 
tation of respect and personal and 
fraternal love for President Gomp- 
ers during the convention were 
tangible evidence that the prophet 
of America is not without honor 
in his own group. The labor 
movement honored itself in the ap- 
preciation it mani‘ested for its 
great leader, who by rare states- 
manship has made labor an in- 
fluential and constructive factor in 
national affairs. 
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This Article Contains Valuable Pointers on— 


How You Can Qualify 
for Promotion 


“What I Have Done, Others Can Do—and More, Too,” Says Ernest Sturm, 
Who Rose from Poorly Educated Office Boy to Highly Trained 
Head of Leading Group of Fire Insurance Companies 


(¢ ARLY disadvantages are 
in reality advantages.” 

, So declares a man who, 
compelled to start work before 
finishing grammar school, later 
earned a university degree and 
now has been made head of the 
leading group of fire insur- 
ance companies in Amer- 
ica, Ernest Sturm, succes- 
sor. to the late Henry 
Evans as chairman of the 
American Eagle, The Con- 
tinental, and the Fidelity- 
Phenix fire insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. Sturm’s career con- 
tains a suggestion for em- 
ployers as well as for 
ambitious climbers. 

Had young Sturm’s 
superior been less sym- 
pathetic, less willing to 
encourage the youth, less 
appreciative of initiative, 
Sturm would not have 
been enabled to fit himself 
to take over so many of 
the burdens of his chief 
and to release him, in his 
closing years, from too- 
heavy _ responsibilities. 
Quite unwittingly, at first, 
the employer, by his sym- 
P athetic co-operation, 
helped this youth to equip 
himself to become his 
most useful and helpful as- 
sociate and burden-bearer. 

It came about in this 
way. Office-boy Sturm 
had been promoted to a 
clerkship in the loss de- 
partment and one day asked the 
head of that department if he could 
be allowed three afternoons off, to 
take the regents’ examinations. 
The department head refused, but 
added that the youth could ask Mr. 
Evans if he cared to. 

“I was almost ready to drop 
through the floor,” Mr. Sturm re- 
lates, “when I finally mustered 
enough courage to face Mr. Evans. 
I explained to him that I had been 
studying at night school and that 
I was very anxious to get off to 
take examinations preparatory to 


Mr. 


By B. C. Forbes 


enrolling as a night student at 
New York University. 

“Mr. is head of your de- 
partment. You. will have to take 





it up with him,’ Mr. Evans replied, 
rather gruffly, I thought. 
“I explained that I had asked 





Ernest Sturm 


Successor to the late Henry Evans as chairman of the 
American Eagle, The Continental, and the Fidelity 
Phenix fire insurance companies. 
Sturm started as an office boy. 
career contains a suggestion for employers as well as 


Like Mr. 
Mr. 


ambitious climbers. 


him and told him what he said. 

““T have nothing to do with a 
matter of that kind,’ Mr. Evans 
said emphatically, waving me 
away. 

“But before I got back to my 
desk Mr. Evans telephoned my de- 
partment head and told him, “This 
is the kind of fellow we want in 
this business. Of course, let him 
off to take his examinations.’ ” 

Mr. Sturm’s motto well might 
be: Sweat to learn, then learn to 


sweat. 
Unlike most of New York’s 


Evans, 
Sturm’s 


financial and business magnates, 
Ernest Sturm is a native of the 
big city. Born on August 24, 1878, 
domestic circumstances and _ his 
own ambitions led him to leave 
school before he was fourteen. He 
took the first job he found. It was 
as oOffice-boy to Henry 
Evans, then vice-president 
of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Evans 
himself had begun as an 
office-boy and ended as 
chief executive of the 
whole organization. Little 
did he dream that this new 
office boy was to achieve 
exactly the same distinc- 
tion. 


“I realized that I must 
do two things in order to 
win advancement,” Mr. 
Sturm told me the other 
day. “I must educate my- 
self and exert myself to 
prove helpful to my supe- 
riors; so I attended night 
school and studied hard. I 
passed the regents’ exam- 
inations and then went to 
New York University—at 
night, of course. I stuck 
to it. I specialized in legal 
and financial subjects and 
in due time received my 
LL.B. degree and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. I had 
no thought of practicing 
law. My sole aim was to 
fit myself, the best I knew 
how, to do better work 
where I was.” 


“How did you turn your 
education to practical account?” I 
asked, for we all know that there 
are thousands of highly educated 
young men in business organiza- 
tions who get nowhere. 

“Well, I always kept my eyes 
open to see if something couldn’t 
be done better than it was being 
done. One of the things I did 
which made a hit with Mr. Evans 
was to inaugurate a plan for thor- 
oughly analyzing, at least once a 
year, every security we owned. 
Up till then no systematic reports 
of this kind had ever been laid 





396 


before the head of the company. 
“Another thing I did was this: 
I promptly seized the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s monthly 
statement of earnings and prepared 
comparisons and analyses showing 
how each road was doing. Mr. 
Evans was good enough to say that 
this was very useful to him, as it 
saved him the time and trouble of 
trying to keep tabs on all the fig- 
ures as they came out from time 
to time in the newspapers. 
“As.soon as the fiscal year of 
the railroads ended, I got busy and 
compiled and analyzed their show- 
ing for the year. I was able to 
get out my annual reports on the 
roads several months before the 
roads issued their annual state- 
ments. By having the figures in 
advance, Mr. Evans and the di- 
rectors were able to form sound 
judgment as to which of 
the securities it would be 


Mr. Evans handed him Sturm’s 
latest epistle. Mr. Straus re- 
turned it with a note of cordial 
appreciation and the comment, 
“The writer shows understanding 
and judgment.” 

Mr. Evans showed this weekly 
statement to other friends in 
Europe and some of them begged 
to be furnished with copies regu- 
larly. When Mr. Evans returned 
he so greatly missed Sturm’s sum- 
mary of events that he asked him 
if he would not please continue 
to compile them. A rapidly widen- 
ing circle of friends asked for 
copies. 

The upshot was that Mr. Sturm’s 
compilation was greatly enlarged 
and published monthly in a pocket- 
sized magazine, “Business Condi- 
tions.” At first hundreds and, 
later, thousands, asked to be 
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felt she was entitled to more of my 
time and I would have done so, byt 
she urged me to keep it up ang 
used to remind me that a Price 
had to be paid for success—anqg 
she always was willing to pay her 
share of the price.” 

What impression were Mr. 
Sturm’s intelligently directed ac. 
tivities, his keen initiative and his 
foresight making upon his em- 
ployer? We have an interesting 
record. 

In 1917, when presenting Mr, 
Sturm with his twenty-five-year 
service gold medal, Mr. Evans 
made this statement to the whole 
force: 


Ernest Sturm’s success should be an 
inspiration to all of the employees of 
our companies. He is a great help to 
me and his progress from office boy 
to financial secretary is due to his 
untiring devotion to the interests ot 
the company and his natur- 
ally fine mind trained by 








advisable to sell and which 
securities it would be well 
to buy.” 

What more natural than 
that Mr. Sturm should be 


What He Has Done 
Others Can Do 


made financial secretary? 
Usually a man’s future 
depends quite as much on 
how he spends his evenings 
as on how he spends his 
days. Ernest Sturm never 
found the ordinary business 
day long enough for all he 
aimed to achieve. Just as 
his education was won at 
night, so it was at night he 
did most of the special 
work which elicited the 
gratitude of the chief ex- 


RNEST STURM, once office 
boy, now head of the lead- 
ing group of fire insurance com- 
panies in America, declares: 
“What I have done, others can 
do—and more, too. 
“Equipping yourself to win 


success,” he adds, “entails, of 
course, self-sacrifice — if you 


choose to regard it as self-sacri- 
fice. I didn’t. It was_ hard, 
long-sustained work; yes. But 


work in night schools while 
earning his living as a clerk. 


Two years later Mr, 
Evans wrote Mr. Sturm: 


I have absolute confidence 
in you and, as I told you a 
few days since, I want you 
to get proper help and rid 
yourself of all possible detail 
work. I am_ over-worked 
myself, I am seeking relief, 
and if you will get yourself 
free you can help me and at 
the same time fit yourself to 
handle our assets. 


In the following year, 
when Mr. Sturm was made 
treasurer, Mr. Evans made 
this comment: 


You have earned the con- 





ecutive. His analyses of 
monthly and annual rail- 
road reports, his diagnosis 
of multitudes of securities, 
were performed mostly at 








it was work in which I was in- 
terested, and I regarded the goal 
as worth the effort.” 


fidence that is reposed in you 
and there is no one con- 
nected with the companies 
that has done better work 
than you have in the posi- 
tions you have filled. 














home during, as a rule, 
seven evenings a week, 
with Saturday afternoons, parts of 
Sundays and holidays thrown in 
for good measure. 

His later notable advancement 
also was won by the expenditure 
of prodigious effort and energy at 
home, after business hours. The 
story is rich in suggestion. 

Chairman Evans had occasion to 
go to Europe. The alert Sturm 
conceived the idea of keeping his 
boss posted on what was happen- 
ing at home. Although it was not 
at all a part of his duty, he began 
sending Mr. Evans a very com- 
prehensive weekly letter, full not 
only of financial information, but 
of news of political and other 
developments likely to interest the 
broad-gauged Evans. Nathan 
Straus, reaching Europe from a so- 
journ in South Africa, ran into Mr. 
Evans and eagerly asked him, 
“What’s the news from home?” 


favored with the publication regu- 
larly. It became widely recog- 
nized as absolutely the most use- 
ful production of its kind in the 
country—I recall having written 
Mr. Evans oftener than once ex- 
pressing admiration for the man 
responsible for it. 

This work stamped Ernest 
Sturm as a man out of the ordi- 
nary. To have compiled this vast 
array of facts and figures would 
have been a man-sized job in itself. 
Yet, Mr. Sturm did every part and 
particle of it in his own spare time 
at home. 

“Didn’t your wife kick and tell 
you that she was a_ business 
widow ?” I asked. 

“No,” replied Mr. Sturm, en- 
thusiastically. “From the very 


first she encouraged me to do all 
the things I wanted to do at home. 
In fact, there were times when I 





Nine years ago, when 
Mr. Sturm was still in his 
thirties, Mr. Evans made him an 
executor of his will. In confiding 
this information to him Mr. Evans 
wrote, “I want to show you what 
confidence I have in you.” 

As years passed, the chairman 
leaned more and more upon his 
dynamic young colleague. At one 
time he wrote: 

“If at any time any point for or 
against any security we hold oc- 
curs to you, I want you to write 
me a special letter and make a 
point for me to consider and pass 
en. I want you to be practical as 
well as theoretical. Our funds are 
increasing. So I need your 
thoughtful help and suggestions. 
Rid yourself as much as possible 
of detail, even if to do so you have 
to get more help, and try to get 
into the real financial work of 
looking ahead. The man who can 
(Continued on page 406) 
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WO young men about the 
T same age graduated from the 
same college and were employed 
by the same company about the 
same number of years. Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Company tells about them. 
One of these men receives a salary 
of $3,000 a year and the other gets 
$23,000, but if both were to take 
an examination in their knowledge 
of business their marks would be 
about equal. Colonel Ayres asks, 
“What is the controlling factor in 
the earning power of individuals?” 

The Colonel answers his own 





question by saying it consists in , 


the ability to influence the actions 
of others. It may be described 
more fully as the ability to see 
things from the other person’s 
point of view and to persuade the 
other person to see things from 
your point of view. 

“T am sure that it is because one 
of these young men possesses this 
quality in large measure,” says 
Colonel Ayres, “while the other 
one does not, that one of them 
earns so much more than the 
other. 

“The young man who earns 
$23,000 is liked by the employees, 
the officers, and the customers. He 
is a good executive because peo- 
ple like to work with him, and he 
is successful in getting new busi- 
ness because customers like to do 
business with him. 

“Becaue he knows how to deal 
with people and because people 
like to do business with him, he is 
worth $20,000 a year more than 
his college mate.””—Tom Dreier. 

.- 2 

Goodwill is the disposition of 
the pleased customer to return to 
the place where he has been well 
treated —U. S. Supreme Court. 

a. = 

One can stop when mounting but 
never when descending.—Napo- 
leon. 











Win a Prize 
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state source of quotation and . 
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Enterprise 

HE best rewards in business, 

as in life, go to the person 
who has enterprise. This all im- 
portant quality of mind can be cul- 
tivated as surely as one can learn 
more about music, mathematics or 
banking. Usually it is about one- 
fifth inherited and four-fifths 
acquired. 

The first requisite in developing 
enterprise is to have a clear idea 
of what it is, and to admire that 
quality wherever you see it. Any 
one can go that far if he will; and 
the rest is easy. 

What then is enterprise? It is 
a certain boldness that dares to do 
things that have not been done be- 
fore—that dares to back up an 
ideal with money and effort. It is 
a certain energy that drives ahead 
as if for the sheer joy of doing— 
a spirit of activity that never ques- 
tions the hardships of action, but 
which goes ahead as a matter of 
course. It is a certain spirit of 
inventiveness, always seeking a 
newer and better way, and willing 
to test out the new by experiment 
—and never afraid to put both feet 
on the bridge that separates the 
old from the new. It is, very 
especially, a rich and active im- 
agination trained to operate in very 
practical matters, foreseeing pos- 
sible results of new combinations. 
But above all, it is the spirit that 
desires to achieve simply because 
to achieve is to live. 

Such is enterprise. Acquire it, 
and the best is yours.—The Little 
Times. 

x * * 

There is no thought in any mind 
but it quickly tends to convert it- 
self into a power.—Emerson. 

x * * 

We know that the way to as- 
sured and permanent peace is slow 
and difficult. We know that no 
nation can travel that way alone. 
We tried and we failed. It is a 
way that can be traveled only in 
company with others equally zeal- 
ous for the same goal. Among 
these fellows of the road there 
must be mutual understanding 
and mutual faith and confidence. 
I can see in the tranquility of 
Europe a benefit that will reach 
American industry and agricul- 
ture.—President Coolidge. 


Ye Flip! 






There are silent depths in the 
ocean which the storms that lash 
the surface into fury never reach. 
People who have learned to con- 
trol themselves, who do not live 
on the surface of their being, but 
who reach down into the depths, 
where, in the stillness, the voice of 
God is heard, where they absorb 
the great principles of life, are not 
affected by the thousand and one 
storms and tempests—domestic, 
financial, social, political, which 
cause so much suffering and un- 
happiness, and mar so many lives. 
In the depths of their being they 
find the divine stabilizing power 
which carries them poised and 
serene even through a hurricane of 
difficulties—O. S. M.- 

* ok Ox 

It isn’t life that matters but the 
courage you bring into it—Hugh 
Walpole. 

—From F, Thayer, Chicago, IIl. 
x Ok OF 


Few men travel over the road 
of success without an occasional 
puncture.—The American Outlook. 

“a 

A cheery disposition is like air in 
a tire. There really doesn’t seem 
to be much of it, but it makes the 
going easier and happier for every- 
body. The rougher the road the 
more you need it—The Night 
Watchman. 

x ok Ok 

Men attract to them the posi- 
tions that belong to them. A small 
magnet never has the power to 
drag after it big things—Lever 
Standard. 

* * * 

Always take the short cut; and 
that is the rational one. There- 
fore, say and do everything ac- 
cording to the soundest reason.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 





A Gext 


e that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely; but he 
that perverteth bis mays 
Bhall be known.— Proverbs 
10:9. 
Sent in by A. H. Kohn, 
Columbia, S.C. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 


grams” is presented to senders 
of text used. 














How to Make Your Workers Partners with You 


Sharing a Business with 
Its Workers 


Henry S. Dennison, President, Dennison Manufacturing Co., Tells How, with 
Prudent Safeguards But with No Nullifying Strings, His Workers 
Are Earning the Business for Themselves 


ACK in the 1870's the head 
B of a small manufacturing 

business located in New 
England, realizing that he owed 
much of his success to the men 
forming his organization, wrote: 
“IT am working quite hard to get 
our business into form to pass to 
the good helpers we have, as an 
inheritance.” 

The “passing of a business to 
its helpers” is more difficult than 
might be supposed, as many em- 
ployers have discovered who have 
tried to give their businesses out- 
right to their workers, only to see 
them fail once the guiding hand 
has been withdrawn. Indeed, so 
difficult is it to share a business 
with its workers that more than 
one man with this same honest im- 
pulse to make his workers part- 
ners with him has given up the at- 
tempt. 


Why’s and How’s 


But with the passing of the years 
the owners of this New England 
concern, the now famous Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, 
clung tenaciously to this idea so 
simply yet so earnestly expressed 
by one of its founders, with the 
result that to-day, nearly a half- 
‘century later, this purpose has been 
practically realized. 

Believing that many business 
men would like to know the out- 
lines of the practical plan worked 
out by this institution to make its 
employees actual partners in the 
business, I journeyed to Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, to interview 
Henry S. Dennison, the company’s 
president, to learn the why’s and 
how’s. 

One begins to absorb some of 
the “why” as soon as one enters 
the impressive administration 


building, for in a glass case in the 
big reception hall stands the old 
work bench (reproduced on this 
page) used by Andrew Dennison, 
It stands 


‘founder of the business. 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


there mutely symbolizing not only 
the humble beginning of this great 
manufacturing enterprise which 
now covers several acres, but also 
the company’s appreciation of the 
worker at the bench. 

This all came to me as I waited 
to be shown into the president’s 
office here I met Henry S. Denni- 
son who has carried out in a sys- 
tematic way the policy of his 
grandfather, E. W. Dennison, the 
son of the founder. Knowing Mr. 
Dennison to be a man of direct 
mind, I came right to the point. 

“Your company seems to have 
worked out a solution to a problem 
that has long puzzled business men 
—how to put the control of a busi- 
ness into the hands of the men 
actually engaged in working in 
that business and share the profits 
of the business with them. I am 
here to find out why and how you 
have done this, and what it is do- 
ing to and for the Dennison busi- 
ness.” 

“The plan the owners decided 
upon some thirteen years ago,” said 
Mr. Dennison, “was to give the 
managerial employees an oppor- 


tunity to earn the equity in the 
business; not to give it to them, 
mind you. To my mind nothing 
could be more foolhardy, or less 
likely to benefit a business or its 
executives and workers, than to 
have the business suddenly pre- 
sented to them some morning and 
to be told it is theirs to take over 
and run. They would make a mess 
of it. But to give them the op- 
portunity to acqure the business as 
fast as they can earn it, and develop 
their capacity to administer and 
operate it wisely, is another mat- 
ter. That is what we are doing, 
and the plan, which admittedly 
was an experiment at the start, is 
working out wonderfully well. 

“Just what is this plan in a few 
sentences?” I asked. 


History of the Plan 


“To go back a bit, for many 
years this business was strictly a 
family affair, but in 1878 it was in- 
corporated by the Dennison of that 
day—E. W. Dennison—who seems 
to have been considerably in ad- 
vance of the business thought of 


























The Dennison business was first owned by the man who, laboring at this old bench, 
laid the foundation for the present business represented by the airplane photograph 
on the opposite page. To-day the ownership of the business is shared by its workers 
who have served at least three years and its control is in the hands of the men 


who daily perform their share of its management. 
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his time, for the records show that 
his purpose in incorporating the 
business was not merely to secure 
the advantages of incorporation, 
but also to share the ownership of 
the business with those of his em- 
ployees who contributed most to 
its welfare. 

“The corporation he created 
was, however, a normal business 
corporation with only one class of 
capital stock—common stock. The 
matter of distributing stock to em- 
ployees was wholly a personal af- 
fair and was not provided for in 
the incorporation. His plan of 
sharing the profits of the business 
with the men who were helping 
create them was all right for its 
day, but by 1900 many of the old 
stockholders who had once been 
active in the business had died, 
and their stock had passed to per- 
sons entirely unconnected with the 
company, who, though they knew 
nothing of its problems, still had 
the power of electing the directors 
and thus controlling the business. 


Managerial Employees Receive Stock 


“This seemed to us all wrong. 
We wanted the control of the busi- 
ness to be in the hands of the men 
and women who were most able to 
influence its profits—the man- 
agerial employees. That is why, 
in 1911, the company was entirely 
reorganized. The stockholders 
were all given non-voting first pre- 
ferred stock, with a fixed annual 
return of 8 per cent., in exchange 
for their common _ stock—auto- 
matically becoming investors with- 
out any direct control over the 
business. 

“The plan was that each year 
all profits remaining after this 8 
per cent. dividend was paid were 
to be reinvested in the business, 
and common stock certificates cov- 
ering this investment were to be 
issued to managerial employees 
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of a certain length of service in 
proportion to their salaries. This 
plan has been followed for thir- 
teen years.” 

“Who are these managerial em- 
ployees?”’ I interposed. 


How Workers Share in Profits 


“Sales managers, senior sales- 
men, department heads, principal 
formen, chief clerks—those whose 
work requires managing ability or 
a high degree of imagination, tact, 
or business judgment. And note 
particularly the provisions made 
to insure that this voting power 
will remain in the hands of the ac- 
tive workers. This stock is non- 
transferable. When any man- 
agerial stockholder dies or leaves 
the company his partnership com- 
mon stock is cancelled and 7 per 
cent. second preferred stock, of 
equal par value but carrying no 
voting power, is given in ex- 
change.” 

“How many of these managerial 
stockholding partners are there 
now ?” 

“Three hundred and eighty- 
seven. But I haven’t told you the 
whole story yet. After this man- 
aegrial industrial partnership—as 
we call it—had been in successful 
operation a number of years, the 
nonmanagerial employees sought 
an opportunity to share in the 
profits. As the management felt 
that the operation of the company 
would be improved if the workers 
were taken into partnership, they 
were asked to submit a plan of 
participation. Already the work- 
ers had a vital part in the man- 
agement of the business through 
their Works Committee; and this 
committee, after deliberation, 
evolved an acceptable plan where- 
by the nonmanagerial employees 
should receive each year a one- 
third interest in the profits which 
are reinvested in the business after 








dividends on the preferred stock 
are paid. 

“The distribution of this one- 
third interest, which is made in the 
form of warrants, is based, not on 
wages, but on length of service. 
The warrants, which receive the 
same dividend as the managerial 
partnership stock, do not carry vot- 
ing power. They are, however, like 
the managerial stock, redeemable 
in second preferred stock whenever 
an employee ceases to work for 
the company. There are more than 
1,800 of these employee partner- 
ship stockholders now.” 

“But surely these men had to 
pay something for their stock !” 

“Not a cent,” said Mr. Denni- 
son. “We consider they are en- 
titled to it in consideration of their 
contribution to the business dur- 
ing the term of their employment.” 

i wanted to get an idea of what 
this industrial partnership meant 
to the individual in actual dollars 
and cents. 


Effect of Plan on Earnings 


“Well,” said Mr. Dennison, ‘let 
us take the hypothetical case of a 
man who has been with us five 
years in 1911 and who has received 
an annual salary of $5,000 since 
that time. I say ‘hypothetical’ be- 
cause it is quite unthinkable for a 
man in a managerial position to re- 
main thirteen years at the same 
salary. At the end of 1923, this 
man’s holdings of partnership stock 
would have amounted to $23,000, 
and as t ie cash dividend for that 
year was 10 per cent., he would 
have received $2,300 in cash.” 

I was beginning to get the full 
significance of this revolutionary 
idea of making workers partici- 
pants in the business, but I wanted 
to be very sure on one point. “As 
I understand you,” I said, “this 
common stock carries with it the 
voting power that absolutely con- 
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trols the election of directors, and 
the running of the business?” 

“Yes. At first the owners be- 
lieved it unwise to place the sole 
responsibility on the managerial 
partners; so they voted with the 
first preferred stock until $1,000,- 
000 of the common stock had been 
issued. Then they assumed sole 
voting rights. With—” 

“But,” I broke in, “suppose they 
put the company on the rocks?” 

“I was just about to add, with 
this provision, that if they fail to 
pay one-half of the first preferred 
dividend in any year, or three-quar- 
ters for two years, the first pre- 

‘ferred stock automatically regains 
its vote until affairs are normal 
again. Or if for four years they 
are at all in arrears, the common 
stock loses its vote permanently. 
But never has the business failed 
to meet the preferred dividend and 
a common stock dividend as well. 
Yes, and there is another point I 
haven’t mentioned; we take 5 per 
cent. of the net profits of the com- 
pany after the first preferred divi- 
dends are paid to purchase and re- 
tire this first preferred stock. In 
the course of eighteen or twenty 
years we expect to have it all 
bought in, and when that time 
comes the business will be entirely 
owned by its employees, except 
for the non-voting stock which will 
be owned by ex-employees who 
contributed to the development of 
the business during their stay, or 
to their families if they have 
passed on. That’s why I said a 
while ago that our workers are 
earning the business. 

I had one more important ques- 
tion to ask, “I’d like to know,” I 
said, “if this industrial partnership 
plan has had any marked favor- 
able influence on profits?” 

Mr. Dennison paused and 
weighed his words carefully be- 
fore he answered. Then he said, 
“Any precise determination of the 
influence of our partnership plan 
upon efficiency and earnings is im- 
possible. The partnership plan for 
the nonmanagerial employees is 
still in its early stages, and we can 
say nothing about it except that it 
looks hopeful. But partnership 
among the managers started in 
1911 and, while it got no very 
deep grip upon their appreciations 
for four or five years, the earnings 
exceeded the highest estimates we 
made at that time and since have 
gone beyond anything we should 
have then considered rational. 

“T should be willing to affirm, al- 
though acknowledging no possible 
means of proving it, that our net 
return in the last eight or nine 
years has been three times as large 
as it would have been without our 
managerial partnership plan.” 
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Your Future 


By Ralph Barstow 


The future does not come from 
before to meet us, but comes 
streaming up from behind over our 
heads. 


HIS is one of those arresting 

| sentences over which you 

cannot pass lightly and with 

understanding, nor yet dare you allow 

it to pass without trying to get some 
conception of what it means. 

The phrase is brilliant. It gives 
one a sort of picture of himself out- 
of-doors on a still, clear night with 
the Aurora Borealis flaming up from 
the northern sky—that great, mysti- 
cal, terrifying thing we call the 
Future. 

And here’s another brain stretcher 
to go with it: We think of time as 
flowing from the past to the future, 
when actually time doesn’t flow at 
all—we move through time. But 
think again. Any direction in which 
you may push, up or down, right or 
left, in or out, no matter how you 
may twist or turn, you are inevitably 
facing the Future. 

Every history and every biography 
that has ever been written, shows so 
plainly that the seeds of what we are 
to-day were planted in the yesterdays 
of life. Take any career you choose, 
no matter how sensational or how 
commonplace, and trace it back, and 
vou will see how, atom by atom, mite 
by mite, it was built to produce what 
it to-day is. 

Go to any physician and he will 
tell you that the cases he is treating 
now had their foundations laid, in 
many instances, years ago. Trace out 
the course of any business, and you 
will see that its success or failure to- 
day is the result of acts and decisions 
made years ago. 


Was It Luck? 


It looks like luck or chance, and 
nearly every successful man, if he is 
honest, will tell you that it seems to 
him as if there was some element of 
luck that helped him out—and yet, 
was it luck? 

George W. Todd of the Todd Pro- 
tectograph Company, modestly told 
me some years ago that he thought 
there was a lot of luck in his success, 
but not ten minutes before he had 
told me that it took three months to 
sell the first protectograph ever made. 
That was not luck—that was indomi- 
table persistence. Time and gain, the 
father of the Todd brothers urged 
his sons to quit a losing game. Mis- 
fortune pressed hard against them, 
but they stuck it out and saw it 
through to success. 


George Eastman, in 1888, sat on a 


stool in the Rochester Savings Bank 
adding up figures. A few years later 
he began the effort to realize his 
dream. Adversity dogged his Steps; 
vital formulas would not work: fail. 
ure and bankruptcy rode him—but he 
would not give in. The Eastman Ko- 
dak is no accident. 

I could take you on a short trip and 
show you the fast disintegrating ele- 
ments of what once was a big busi- 
ness. The window panes are broken 
and pieces of rags protude therefrom, 
Paint has not touched the buildings 
in years. Go into the office and you 
will see a few listless people looking 
at you without much interest, “carry- 
ing on the business.” 


Two Concerns 


The man. who founded that busi- 
ness died a few years ago. One of 
his sons is working for a bond house 
in New York; another putters around 
a small farm, a few miles distant 
from the factory. Ten years before 
the old man died business was flour- 
ishing. Then his health began to fail 
him. The boys were in college having 
a good time. They did not care to 
come back to the little town and run 
the business. To-day the goodwill 
and the physical assets of that busi- 
ness are not. worth $10,000, and the 
bank is worrying about its mortgage. 
Yet, not twenty miles away, a com- 
petitor’s business making the same 
kind of goods is prospering and plan- 
ning additions to the factory. 

A splendid looking man of about 
fifty came to me not long ago for help 
in landing a position—‘almost any- 
thing would do.” I winnoed him to 
the bone in search of capabilities, and 
I came to the conclusion that if he 
were put in charge of so simple a 
business as a newsstand, he would 
ruin it inside of three months. 

It made me curious to see so fine 
a looking man with so little genuine 
worth, and I set about discovering 
how he had been able to preserve his 
exterior. I found that he had spent 
three small fortunes, that he had 
never been reckless nor extravagant 
in the accepted sense of the word, 
that his habits were beyond reproach ; 
but he was like that famous King of 
England, who never said a foolish 
thing and never did a wise one. His 
life was almost an unbroken record 
of little slips, mistakes, bad judgment, 
and because of his money no one had 
ever dared to tell him the truth. I 
didn’t try; it was too late. 

His future is streaming up from 
behind him in a terrifying way. 
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| How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Picking Public Utility Bonds 
Factors Governing Investment Selections in Telephone and 
Telegraph, Electric, Water, Gas, and Traction Fields 


HE problem of investing in 
| public utility securities is 
necessarily somewhat more 
complicated than investment in 
railroads. The title “public util- 
ities” includes several groups or 
types which in many ways are 
distinctly different. As 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


days, the country was dotted with 
many local telephone systems and 
so-called independent companies 
which competed with each other. 
In many cases unsatisfactory or 
indifferent service was given, and 
as a result the telephone compan- 


ness man or an individual to have 
two telephones in his house or of- 
fice in order to secure the service 
which he naturally wants. 

It has taken many years of ex- 
perience to convince the public of 
this fact. But to-day it is pretty 

generally recognized that 








generally understood, pub- 
lic utilities include all so- 
called franchise corpora- 
tions, such as telephone and 
telegraph companies, gas 
companies, water supply 
companies, electric light 
and power, hydroelectric 
and all types of electric 
traction corporations. 

In brief, a public utility is 
a corporation which it is 
assumed supplies some 
public need and which is 
given a more or less ex- 
clusive right or privilege to 
supply that need. 

Let us first take up the 
problem of investment in 
telephone and_ telegraph 
bonds. The telephone in- 
dustry is comparatively a 
new one. Its whole his- 
tory from the time of its 
inception about forty years 
ago, has been one of ex- 
periment and development. 
It has taken a long series 
of years, the development 
of a large number of in- 
ventions, and the slow but 
steady education of the 
public to bring the tele- 








How Holding Companies 


T 


Aid the Investor 


HE public utility industry 
has gone through a far- 
reaching but natural evolution 
within the last twenty years. 
Nowadays, groups of large so- 
called managing and holding cor- 
porations operate the great bulk 


of these utilities. Of course, 
these groups vary in credit char- 
acteristics, in matters of policy, 
and in quality of management. 
The existence of this great 
structure of holding and man- 
agement companies has opened 
up to the investor a very broad 
field for the placing of his funds. 
A man may, through investing in 
a holding company obligation, 
actually diversify his funds into 
every section of the United 
States and still have his money 


we can have good tele- 
phone service only by al- 
lowing one organization or 
one group to operate the 
entire industry. 

Telephone service in the 
United States to-day, taken 
as a whole, is far superior 
to that of any other coun- 
try in the world. It is al- 
most completely controlled 
and dominated by the 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, and 
consequently the investor 
in telephone bonds almost 
inevitably must put his 
money into issues of this 
company or of its many 
subsidiaries. A considera- 
tion, therefore, of tele- 
phone bond investments in- 
volves a consideration of 
the American Telephone & 
Telegraph system and the 
matters which are con- 
nected with it. 

It should be realized that 
the investor in a telephone 
bond has something more 


entirely in a few issues. 


to do than merely to ex- 
amine the financial or in- 
come records of this com- 











phone into general use and 


pany and its subsidiaries. 





make it one of the great 
necessities of modern civilization. 
After this long period of develop- 
ment we have in this country final- 
ly arrived at the time when to the 
average man the telephone has 
become an essential part of his life 
and general activities and is no 
longer looked upon as a luxury for 
the few. 

As a result of this development 
the telephone industry in recent 
years has become pretty thorough- 
ly stabilized. Telephone securities, 
as a class, are to-day a far different 
type of investment than they were 
even fifteen years ago. In those 





ies were financially or permanent- 

ly successful in only a few cases. 
The telephone business is the 

type of industry which from its 


very nature requires operation on™ 


a large scale and practically with- 
out competition. It is what is 
known as a natural monopoly. 
Telephone service can hardly be 
expected unless full service is 
given throughout a specified ter- 
ritory. Where two telephone 
companies exist in a single city 
side by side, confusion and limited 
service are inevitable. In such in- 


stances, it is necessary for a busi- 


He must first of all recog- 
nize the fact that the telephone 
industry, like the railroad indus- 
try, is carried on under more or 
less governmental regulation. This 
regulation defines the policies of 
the company to a large extent, 
limits the rates charged, but at 
the same time protects the com- 
pany in its legitimate rights. Of 
course, there are, as in the case 
of the railroads, political problems 
continually coming up for discus- 
sion, and changes in public opinion 
are important factors determining 
the success or failure of the busi- 
ness. 
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But the investor will begin his 
study of these things by making a 
close examination of operating re- 
sults. If any particular telephone 
company is not prospering and, al- 
though giving efficient service, is 
apparently making little or no 
money, the answer generally will 
be found in poor management or 
in unsound finacial arragements. 
Telephone companies, like all 
other corporations, are subject to 
human errors and mistakes of 
judgment, and some of the old in- 
dependent companies went on the 
rocks simply because the manage- 
ment was too visionary, too, specu- 
lative, or financially too weak. But 
with at least 90 per cent. 
of the telephone industry 


in business growth in the future. 

A case in point is that of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Because of the remark- 
able and persistent growth of the 
Pacific Coast states in population 
and wealth during the past decade, 
the credit of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company is to-day on 
a far higher plane than was the 
case ten or fifteen years ago. It 
will be noted that the outstanding 
mortgages of this company have 
in recent years sold at unusually 
high prices, and the bonds have 
remained very stable even in times 
of depression and unsettlement. 
On the other hand, certain local 
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as heavy as at other times. 4 
reference to the unsettled years 
of the war period and the few years 
after, when ordinary industries 
showed vast fluctuations in earp. 
ing power, will show that the tele. 
phone industry reported actual 
improvement. This is an oyt- 
standing fact which emphasizes 
the stability of the telephone busj- 
ness and the consequent attractive- 
ness of sound telephone obliga- 
tions. 

In the selection of telephone 
bonds every issue should naturally 
be put to the test of past records 
in earning power of the property, 
as well as current exhibits and 

prospects for the future. 








to-day in the hands of one 
great controlling and oper- 


ating corporation, these 
weaknesses are _ largely 
eliminated. 


The test, therefore, in 
buying a typical telephone 


bond is to determine 
whether the managerial 
policy of the American 


Telephone & Telegraph 
group is substantially what 
it should be. When this 
fact is determined, the fur- 
ther matters of analyzing 
and studying particular 
securities come in for con- 
sideration. 

Necessarily there is 
much difference in quality 
in the various bond obliga- 
tions of the American 
Telephone system and its 
subsidiaries. A great many 
issues are mortgages on 
local operating properties, 
some very successful, some 
only moderately successful, 
and some not at all suc- 
cessful. In most cases, 
such obligations are not 
guaranteed by the parent 
concern and, therefore, 
their security must depend 
on the actual operating re- 
sults of the subsidiary it- 





In the Comparative 
Specially Written for “Forbes” 


By Berton Braley 


A given telephone issue, 
unless of a very junior 
type, will respond in in- 
trinsic strength to chang- 
ing earning power just 
like any other issue. For 
example, a telephone bond 


Jim McLean was the village Smith; 

Little the cash that he started with, 

The forge he used and the coal that fed it 
The shoes and nails obtained on credit! 
But Jim said “Reckon I’ll worry through 
For all the work that I get to do 

I aim to do—an’ that ain’t no bluff— 

A leetle better than ‘Good enough!’ ” 


Now Jim was not of the oily style 

That’s always wearing a beaming smile. 
Some people called him “a mite too pert” 
And Jim, at seasons, was brusk and curt; 

But his patrons stuck, and the new ones came. 
They said, “He’s cocky, but just the same 
The jobs that he does are staunch and tough, 
A leetle better than ‘Good enough!’ ” 


The village now is a roaring town 

Which grew and won to its high renown 
Because of the factory spreading out 

A hundred acres, or thereabout. 

And the tools and articles fashioned there 
Have made Jim into a millionaire, 

For Jim’s jobs are—with no bunk or guff— 
A leetle better than “Good enough!” 


That “Leetle better” is such a lot! 

In any business, no matter what. 

For “Good enough” be it understood, 

Is seldom enough and rarely Good. 

The bridge or the house or the tool you make 

Is Good enough—till it come: tn break 

And a you wish you had wrought your 
stu 


properly secured by mort- 
gage or other protection, 
will be a much better in- 
vestment if the property 
behind the bond has a 
heavy asset value and has 
earned the interest re- 
quirements several times 
over for a series of years, 
than one which has not the 
same asset protection and 
which has only recently 
shown substantial earning 
power. The principles for 
analyzing bond issues, 
which have already been 
discussed and will be dis- 
cussed in other articles, 
apply as directly to tele- 
phone securities as to any 
others. 

The telegraph industry 
is also one which by its 
very nature is a natural 
monopoly. In this coun- 
try two great concerns, the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the Postal 


A leetle better than “Good enough!” 


Telegraph Company, prac- 
tically divide the field. 











self. 








An important considera- 
tion for every telephone bond in- 
vestor is the question of location 
of territory and that of density of 
population. A telephone property 
located in a sparsely settled, un- 
stable or stagnant portion of the 
country is necessarily a poorer is- 
sue than one located in a thickly 
populated territory like New York 
City. - Furthermore, a bond se- 
cured on property in a territory 
showing a steady or rapid growth 
in population, which promises to 
be permanent, is often to be pre- 
ferred to a bond secured on a 
stable property in a substantial 
territory but which promises little 


Eastern telephone properties, while 
showing growth in volume of busi- 
ness, have often suffered because 
of over-regulation and arbitrary 
restriction of rates and, therefore, 
have not been able to increase their 
profits in any large degree. 

A fact in relation to telephone 
securities which should be strong- 
ly emphasized is that they repre- 
sent a type of industry which is 
not seriously affected by the busi- 
ness cycle or by a sharp change 
from prosperity to depression. 
During periods of business un- 
settlement or depression, the tele- 
phone business remains practically 





These two companies 
handle practically all the 
business, and, through an _inter- 
change arrangement, to all intents 
and purposes operate as one. The 
industry is one which depends for 
its success on giving good service 
and on satisfying the public de- 
mand. But it is also a govern- 
ment-regulated business and has 
the same political problems to face 
as have the telephone companies. 

The two great telegraph com- 
panies in this country are weli 
managed and have been for many 
years. They have outstanding a 
limited number of securities, prac- 
tically all of which are protected 
by long years of stability in earn- 
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ing power and large and growing 
asset values. 

The greatest modern develop- 
ment in the public utility field, 
however, has been among those 
enterprises which furnish gas and 
electric light,- electric -power and 
electric traction. The develop- 
ment of these industries has been 
an outstanding characteristic _in 
the growth of the country during 
the past thirty years. To-day 
these industries are completely 
stabilized and the lighting and 
power companies particularly have 
become such an essential and per- 
manent part of our modern life 
that they could in no sense be dis- 
pensed with or greatly curtailed. 

As a general proposition, the 
most attractive and highest grade 
public utility bonds are those of 
gas and electric lighting concerns. 
There are thousands of issues in 
this field and every year witnesses 
the creation of a great many more. 

There are all kinds of lighting 
company bonds: those secured by 
first mortgage on specific proper- 
ties; those secured by second or 
junior mortgages; those secured 
by consolidated or general mort- 
gages; those which are secured 
not on one but on a group or series 
of plants. In addition, there are 
in the markets to-day hundreds of 
public utility bonds which are in- 
directly secured on properties by 
the deposit of collateral which is 
itself sometimes secured by mort- 
gage and sometimes not. 

More than in any other field, 


there are many bonds outstanding . 


which are secured not on bond 
collateral but on stock collateral. 
Some of these latter are neces- 
sarily in a doubtful position from 
the genuine investment standpoint. 


Companies in Larger Cities Stronger 


The wise investor in public 
utility bonds who jis giving first 
thought to the security of his. prin- 
cipal will naturally give preference 
to those issues which are directly 
secured on stable properties which 
operate in centers of large popula- 
tion or in locations which promise 
steady expansion in the future. 
Where other things are relatively 
equal, a lighting company bond se- 
cured by a direct mortgage, in a 
city like New York or Chicago, is 
naturally better than one similarly 
secured in a town or city of ten 
or twenty thousand people or in a 
rural district. There are probably 
no higher grade lighting company 
bonds in the United States than 
the underlying mortgages on the 
New York and Brooklyn Edison 
properties, and the market prices 
of these bonds directly reflect this 
fact. - 
Gas company bonds are to be 
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judged by the same general prin- 
ciples that we have applied to elec- 
tric light issues. As a sound in- 
vestment principle, preference 
should naturally be given to com- 
panies located in the larger cities 
rather than in the small towns or 
country districts. 


Hydroelectric Properties 


In recent years the development 
of hydroelectric enterprises has 
gone steadily forward. Hydro- 
electric undertakings where sound- 
ly planned and carried forward 
with intelligence and ability are 
among the most stable of Amer- 
ican utility enterprises. The time 
is no doubt coming when hydro- 
electric development will be car- 
ried much further. Consequently, 
well chosen bond investments in 
this field are to be strongly recom- 
mended. Some of these enter- 
prises have, in the past decade or 
so, demonstrated their stability 
and strength very effectively. 
Companies like the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, the Northern 
States Power Company, the Penn- 
sylvania Water & Power Company, 
and the great hydroelectric un- 
dertakings on the Pacific Coast, 
have gone far in the general devel- 
opment of this industry. There 
have been very few instances 
where hydroelectric enterprises, 
provided they are soundly planned 
and ably managed, have not more 
than made good. Bond selections 
in this field, therefore, are to be 
strongly recommended. 

One section of the public utility 
field which must be given some- 
what independent consideration is 
that of the electric tractions. It 
was at one time thought that the 
electric traction business would be- 
come as stable, from a revenue 
standpoint, as the steam railroad 
industry. But this has not proven 


to be the case. Electric street 
railways for the first twenty years 
of their development and opera- 
tion, appeared to have become an 
absolute necessity just as had the 
electric light and the telephone. 
Furthermore, it was generally as- 
sumed that because of franchise 
protection, street railways would 
be certain to increase in earning 
power and profits in direct ratio 
with the growth of wealth and 
population. But the rising costs 
of operation during the last dozen 
years and the wide introduction 
of the automobile and so-called 
“jitney” service have brought the 
street railway industry into a much 
more doubtful position. 

As a consequence of this change, 
the investment of money in street 
railway bonds requires great dis- 
crimination. Even when one con- 
fines himself to so-called underly- 
ing mortgages on street railways, 
he should act with unusual care. 

There are, of course, a very 
large number of public utility or- 
ganizations which supply all types 
of public service, except telephone 
and telegraph service. 


Advantage of Holding Companies 


The public utility industry has 
gone through a far-reaching but 
natural evolution within the last 
twenty years. Nowadays, groups 
of large so-called managing and 
holding corporations operate the 
great bulk of these utilities. These 
large holding corporations control 
and handle the finances as well as 
supply the service rendered. Of 
course, these groups vary in credit 
characteristics, in matters of pol- 
icy, and in quality of management. 

The existence of this great 
structure of holding and manage- 
ment companies has opened up to 
the investor a very broad field for 

(Continued on page 420) 
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Looe. G is supposed to be 


a lost art in the American rail- | 


road industry. You can get a 
resolution adopted any day in the 
week by committees of able business 
men reproaching the roads for ultra- 
conservatism. Any number of out- 
siders may be found to show you 
where the roads are bound fast with 
the red tape of tradition. The coun- 
try has been so busy with this sort 
of thing that it has completely over- 
looked the other side of the story in 
at least one particular. 

In 1922 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was one of the many lines 
openly criticized for failure to realize 
that the motor truck had come to stay. 
Two years ago the largest railroad in 
the world was getting along some- 
how without a single motor truck in 
use on the public highways for the 
transportation of freight. It was sup- 
porting hundreds of peddler trains 
for the pick-up and delivery of less- 
than-carload freight, and many of 
them were being operated at a loss. 

One day the Pennsy changed its 
policy, kicked an ancient tradition in- 
to the corner and hired an “outsider.” 
He was given the title of special agent 
and told to co-ordinate the motor 
truck with the railroad system wher- 
ever it would mean added safety, 
more economy and a speeding up of 
service. 


Much Time Saved 


To-day, after less than two years, 
peddler trains have been eliminated 
from one-third of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System. While shippers are 
still clamoring for adoption of the 
motor truck, the system is operating 
trucks through contractors over ap- 
proximately 2,500 miles of highways 
in and. around Philadelphia, New 
York and Pittsburgh. Anywhere 
from a few hours to a few days have 
been lopped off the time taken to 
transport thousands of tons of 
freight. An element of risk that kept 
the dispatchers awake nights has been 
wiped out, and every through pass- 
enger on the system is carried with 
greater safety. 

Back of that development is a story 
of pioneering that takes rank with 
anything in the early history of the 
railroads. It is also the story of a 
pioneer—two or three of them, in 
fact. For some reason it has had 


little attention, although Elisha Lee, a 
vice-president of the system, gave a 


“Pennsy Pioneering in Truck 
and Rail Co-Ordination 


By William A. McGarry 


broad hint of what the road was plan- 
ning to do in a speech he made about 
two years ago. Shortly before the 
speech the directors of the road had 
authorized adoption of the motor 
truck wherever it could be used for 
the three primary purposes named— 
safety, economy, and greater service. 

The problem of how to do this was 
laid on the desk of Robert C. Wright, 
freight traffic manager. A search of 
the system’s personnel and a careful 
study of the problem convinced Mr. 
Wright that a motor truck expert 
with railroad knowledge could do a 
better job than a railroad expert with 


ing to waste any time on talk. He 
saved one railroad for the Pennsyl- 
vania on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land—and junked another. Then he 
cleaned up the tangle on the main line 
south between Philadelphia and Wijl- 
mington. After that he plunged into 
the even more difficult Main Line 
west between Philadelphia and Down- 
ington. Then he went after the 
Pittsburgh and New York situations. 

Pioneering is Hurd’s specialty, as 
the Pennsylvania executives knew 
when they hired him. For twelve 
years he was with the White Com- 
pany. In that capacity, and as an in- 
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A motor truck at Paoli Station on the main line west of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
picking up freight for delivery to the between zone stations. The road is operating 
trucks through contractors over approximately 2,500 miles of highways in and around 


Philadelphia, New York and Pittsburgh. 


motor truck knowledge. Mr. Wright 
was authorized to find one. 

_R. S. Hurd then stepped into the 
picture and got to work. The task 
laid out for him now looms in retro- 
spect as one of the most difficult ever 
faced in the history of railroading. 
But it was made to order for Mr. 
Hurd. In so far as the railroad end 
of the problem was concerned he was 
utterly without precedent. to guide 
him. It was up to him to blaze new 
trails. Up to that time experts had 
been talking a lot about co-ordination 
of the motor truck with the box car, 
but nothing of any consequence had 
been done. 

The nature of the job explains why 
so little has been said about it. Mr. 
Hurd was entirely too busy pioneer- 








dependent operator, he started several 
hundred motor truck freight lines, 
most of them in California. He has 
to his credit the establishment of 
more than eighty motor bus passenger 
lines. And a study of his record de- 
monstrated that every line he had es- 
tablished, freight or passenger, was 
still paying a profit. Long before 
_any other motor truck man in the 
country Hurd has been able to visu- 
alize the permanent field of the motor 
truck. He did not go after railroad 
business, and consequently his lines 
have endured. 

No more picturesque figure ever 
has been produced by the railroads. 
Mr. Hurd is well over six feet. He 
looks like a pioneer. During his serv- 
ice with the White Company he got 







































































































R. S. HURD 


all the jobs that nobody knew any- 
thing about. He got these jobs be- 
cause the others didn’t interest him. 
And his record shows that once pre- 
cedents have been established and a 
new project has been put in running 
order, Mr. Hurd begins to look 
around for something else. 

If you look at an operating map of 
the Pennsylvania between Philadel- 
phia and Downingtown you will find 
fifteen stations on the westbound 
track and eleven on the eastbound 
track—a total of twenty-six for the 
thirty miles) When Hurd was 
brought in from the West the System 
operated two trains a day over this 
line. Each train stopped at each sta- 
tion, to pick up and drop less-than- 
carload freight. Siuce the stations 
were located on different sides of the 
track it was necessaty for the trains 
to cross over. But before they could 
cross over they had to have a clear 
track. The line is four tracked. It is 
also one of the busiest sections of 
railroad in the world. All the great 
Pennsy haul from the West, passen- 
ger and freight, shoots through these 
main line towns. 


Cross Overs Eliminated 


The cross over was the most dang- 
erous and difficult job on the railroad. 
In busy periods the way and peddler 
trains were held up at times for as 
much as seven hours. Never a day 
passed without overtime for the crews 
of both freight trains. And never 
a day passed without a batch of kicks 
from shippers whose stuff was not 
taken away or delivered quickly 
enough to suit them. Mr. Hurd 
looked over this situation. 

“The railroad is trying to do truck- 
ing with locomotives,” he said. 

Forthwith six zone stations were 
established—Ardmore, Wayne and 
Paoli, westbound, and Malvern, De- 
von and Bryn Mawr, eastbound. The 
peddler trains and the cross overs 
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were eliminated. A single pick-up- 
and-drop train handling nothing but 
full cars was put in service, stopping 
only at the six zone stations. Con- 
tracts were made with motor truck 
operators. The truck visited all the 
other stations, picked up the freight, 
carried it to the zone stations, and 
then picked up whatever freight had 
arrived for delivery to the stations 
in between the zones. 

That, in brief, explains how the 
unit plan put into effect on the Penn- 
sylvania System is working out. “Full 
cars are carded to the Zone stations 
and the intermediate stations between 
the zone stations are served by motor 
trucks,” says Mr. Hurd. “The full 
cars can be moved along with other 
destination cars by the pick-up-and- 
drop train, instead of the peddler local 
or package local, and by the establish- 
ment of zone stations it is not neces- 
sary to make a cross over, resulting in 
a minimum of time being consumed 
in dropping a car.” 


Operated Through Contractors 


Although trucks are now operating 
over 2,500 miles in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania System and the 
peddler trains and consequent danger- 
cus cross overs have been eliminated 
from a third of the system, executives 
of the railroad regard this ‘achieve- 
ment as only a beginning. Rapid 
progress is being made in extending 
the same plan to the other two-thirds 
of the Pennsylvania mileage. And in 
the meantime other plans are being 
perfected for extension of the 
methods now in use. 

And that leads to another group 
of pioneers. Any one who has fol- 
lowed the long demand for co-opera- 
tion between railroads and motor 
trucks is familiar with the retort of 
the railroad men: “Show us how.” 
The great difficulty has been a dif- 
ference of opinion as to details. Some 
motor truck men have argued that 
the railroads ought to buy and op- 
erate- their own trucks. The rail- 
roads have insisted that this is im- 
practicable, for various reasons. One 
of the reasons is the element of gov- 
ernmental control. A railroad can- 
not lop off rail service just because 
a train is losing money. 

Without going into all the details 
of this controversy, it may be stated 
that for the present at least the plan 
of operating trucks through responsi- 
ble contracting companies is regarded 
as the only practicable one. Motor 
truck builders naturally do not want 
to operate the trucks themselves. The 
objection to truck owners has been 
that most of them are too small and 
are inclined to go after the “high dol- 
lar.’ They took less than carload 
freight from the railroads in good 
weather, and then failed to deliver 
service when the snow came. 

The Garford Motor Truck Com- 
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pany was one of the first of the truck 
builders to realize that permanent, all- 
weather service was essential to any 
definite adoption by the railroads of 
the motor trucks. Consequently this 
company established, almost coinci- 
dent with the appearance of Mr. 
Hurd, a “railway service division” 
which is now in full swing. 

E. W. Sargent, of this division, 
has been blazing new trails—showing 
the railroads of the country just 
where and how they can save money 
and increase service and safety by the 
use of motor trucks. 


Other Roads Interested 


The Railway Service Division will 
make a detailed survey of any rail- 
road to find out just where it is doing 
“trucking by rail.” This is defined 
as “moving freight short distances 
with expensive equipment at low 
speed with many stops and long waits 
for handling.” It will work out and 
set up definite schedules that are well 
within the limitations of the truck. If 
the railroad is satisfied, the division 
will obtain an operator with satisfac- 
tory financial backing, draw up con- 
tracts between the operator and the 
railroad, and supervise the service un- 
til it has demonstrated its efficiency. 

This division has been in active co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem. It is also making surveys on a 
half-dozen other railroads at this 
time. A statement made by Mr. 
Hurd recently throws an interesting 
light on what the railroads think of 
the service. 

“The Pennsylvania,” he said, “does 
not ask any truck operator to under- 
take a trucking operation that does 
not seem to be entirely practical from 
every standpoint. We hire trucks, 
paying a rental for such service. Any 
capital outlay must, of course, be 
made by the truck operator. We as- 
sume that the rental and operating 
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charges we are paying yield a profit to 
the operator; but in no case is our 
company interested in the develop- 
ment of any trucking project to the 
extent of investing capital in such 
enterprise, 

“I am very glad to say, however, 
that those interested in the automotive 
industry seem not only willing, but 
prefer to operate their wwn equip- 
ment and make their own investment, 
provided they can make a contract 
with the railroad that shows a possi- 
bility of profit.” 

The plan evolved by the Garford 
Company is similar in every detail 
to what the Pennsylvania System re- 
fers to as “Plan No. 1.” It provides 
for the introduction of motor truck 
service moving less-than-carload, 
short haul freight over the highway 
between stations to displace way 
freight or peddler train service op- 
erated by steam over the rails, where 
a Saving can be realized and the truck- 
ing done for less than the cost of op- 
erating steam service. 

In other words, where railroads 
are handling less-than-carload freight, 
using a powerful locomotive and 
other equipment representing a 
capital investment of approximately 
$100,000 per train with a crew of 
six to eight men, peddling freight 
to stations two or three miles apart 
on busy tracks, making frequent 
cross overs, they are conducting a 
very expensive trucking operation. 
It is possible to carry on this same 
operation by the use of two motor 
trucks which represent a _ capital 
investment of not over $12,000, em- 
ploying four men, without any rail 
congestion whatsoever. 

Where this operation can be in- 
stalled the advantages are: The rail- 
road is enabled to reduce traffic mov- 
ing on busy tracks; saving to the 
railroad by elimination of the ped- 
dling of freight from station to sta- 
tion; better car loading, and increase 
in carload tonnage; loss and damage 
claim payments, through less handling 
will be reduced to a minimum ; release 
of freight car equipment and motive 
power ; more even flow of traffic ; re- 
duction in train operating expenses ; 
more expeditious dispatch of goods; 
and .greater economy and flexibility 
in rail operation. 

Extraordinary savings already have 
been ‘accomplished on ‘the Pennsv!- 
vania and the New York Central rail- 
roads by the use of motor trucks. The 
detailed records of these economies 
are rather hard to get at, and in many 
instances have been withheld pending 
completion of the installation of mo- 
tor truck units. Within another year 
or two the installations as now 
planned will have been established. 

Shippers—and that means all busi- 
ness men—are vitally interested in 
what may happen then. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the railroads can 
adopt Plan No. 1 without interfer- 


ence by the innumerable regulatory 
authorities, state and national. But 
whether they can go forward with 
the next logical step remains to be 
seen. Unquestionably a lot of the 
delay on the part of the railroads in 
using trucks to expedite the handling 
of freight has been due to the inter- 
ference of the law. 

Some time ago Mr. Hurd gave the 
following explanation of what the 
Pennsylvania System plans to do in 
addition to Plan No. 1, described 
above. 

“Under Plan No. 2,” he said, 
“which is entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from Plan No. 1, we are study- 
ing the terminal situation in the larg- 
er cities, where at the present time 
we have a very heavy trap or ferry 
car operation between the transfer 
and the city stations. It is considered 
advisable at the larger terminals to 
establish one or more break-bulk 
points outside the congested area, and 
transfer the freight by motor trucks 
between such break-bulk points and 
city stations inbound and outbound, 
thus doing away with this particular 
phase of the trap or ferry car move- 
ment by steam operations. 

“When this truck operation is es- 
tablished, we can begin on Plan No. 
3, which contemplates a progressive 
method of door-to-door, pick up and 
delivery to and from break-bulk point. 
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It is well understood that door-to. 
door, pick up and delivery cannot be 
installed at all points and operateq 
upon a 100 per cent. basis until the 
public demand for that service be 
comes nearly unanimous. 

“In the meantime we can, however 
supply this service, even though it js 
a duplication of present station 
service. While we are developing our 
door-to-door pick up and delivery, our 
operation under Plan No. 2 will be 
reduced in exact proportion to the 
development of door-to-door opera- 
tion. For example, if we use fifty 
trucks to transport the freight to and 
from city stations and the door-to- 
door pick up and delivery operator, 
under Plan No. 3, requires ten of 
these trucks to handle door-to-door 
delivery to and from break-bulk 
points, the number of trucks operated 
under Plan No. 2 will be reduced 
accordingly. 

“As the door-to-door pick up and 
delivery increase in tonnage, the truck 
operations in intraterminal transfer 
will decrease in exact proportion 
thereto, and as these operations de- 
velop we expect in the final analysis 
that all trucks operating under Plan 
No. 2 in intraterminal transfer serv- 
ice will be operating between break- 
bulk points and trader’s door, fur- 
nishing door-to-door pick up and 
delivery.” 





How You Can Qualify for Promotion 


(Continued from page 396) 


look ahead—the further the better 
—is the man who will win in 
financial matters. 

“You are doing good work. I 
am anxious to see you grow and 
win a strong position in the finan- 
cial district.” 

Those familiar with Mr. Sturm’s 
record declare confidently that he 
will abundantly fulfill expectations. 
When Mr. Evans died this year 
the directors did not have to spend 
any time looking around for. a 
successor. Ernest Sturm had so 
convincingly demonstrated his fit- 
ness for the position that his pro- 
motion was regarded as a matter 
of course. 

As chief executive of the Amer- 
ican Eagle, the Continental, the 
Fidelity-Phenix, and the Farmers 
Insurance Company of Iowa, Mr. 
Sturm is entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of assets aggregating 
$103,000,000, and of protecting 
policyholders carrying insurance to 
the total amount of $8,772,000,000, 
with the “American Fore,” as the 
group is called. 

Yet he started out with an un- 
finished grammar school educa- 
tion. 

“What I have done, others can 
do—and more, too,” declares Mr. 
Sturm. “Every American boy can 


now obtain an education if he is 
sufficiently in earnest. In the 
larger cities it is particularly easy 
to find proper educational facilities. 
I first sought a general education 
and then devoted special attention 
to law, because, after all, the di- 
rection of a large-scale enterprise 
in modern times calls for a knowl- 
edge of the laws. bearing upon it. 


“Equipping yourself to win suc- 
cess entails, of course, self-sacri- 
fice—if you choose to regard it as 
self-sacrifice. I didn’t. It was 
hard, long-sustained work; yes. 
But it was work in which I was 
interested, and I regarded the goal 
as worth the effort.” 

So, all along has his helpmate 
who, before her ‘marriage to Mr. 
Sturm in 1908, was L. Elsie Foster. 
They have two children, a girl of 
thirteen and a-boy of seven. 

His strenuous application over 
a period of more than thirty years 
has told neither on Mr. Sturm’s 
health nor appearance. Small of 
stature, with keen, penetrating 
eyes and marked rapidity of mo- 
tion, he looks younger than his 
forty-six years. 

“Hard work wins, it doesn’t kill,” 
declares Ernest Sturm. 


He exemplifies this. 
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McCulloh Won Leadership 
by Winning Goodwill 
(Continued from page 392) 


attention of some pretty big men, 
and I thought I saw an opportu- 
nity to get in with a coming or- 
ganization.” “er 

Early one morning in 1893, after 
about eight years of railroading, 
young McCulloh crossed the river 
from Weehawken and applied for 
a job with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company at its New 
York office. 

“Nothing doing,” said the man 
with whom he talked. “We have 
more applicants now than we could 
use in a year.” 

But McCulloh meant business. 

“All right,” he said quietly. “I 
know my job. I'll hang around 
and do some line testing for you 
until you do need me.” 

The company was attracted by 
his very evident sincerity, and he 
was sent out to check up some of 
the long distance line construction 
gangs over in New Jersey. As 
yet, however, he had neither job 
nor title. - 

After McCulloh had spent a few 
weeks with the construction gang 
the company discovered that its 
young recruit had technical knowl- 
edge of a high order and remark- 
able ability in dealing with men. 
The organization was up and com- 
ing and it could not afford to waste 
any talent which came its way. He 
was called in and made manager 
of the long distance central office, 
where he was carefully watched. 
His duties covered the manage- 
ment of toll service on the lines, 
and he had considerable respon- 
sibility for the lines themselves. 


Gains Valuable Experience 


Here he made good with a ven- 
geance. He worked twelve hours 
a day, with little time off. Sun- 
days, holidays, all went into the 
grist. Even his meals were 
snatched at odd hours, but before 
long he had attracted the atten- 
tion of the division superintend- 
ent, who sent for him late one 
afternoon. 


“T need an assistant, McCulloh,” 
he said shortly. “It’s a séven-day- 
a-week job, twenty-four hours a 
day. Do you want it?” 

“T’d_ like it,” said McCulloh. 
“When do I begin?” 

“T did like it,”” McCulloh told me. 
“It took me around the country 
and gave me a chance to learn 
more about general conditions. 
We did everything from line in- 
spection to studying the traffic. It 
gave me the foundation for the 
work I took over in 1899, when I 
was made special agent in charge 





of traffic studies and traffic devel- 
opment.” 

He did so well at this that in 
1901 the company made him su- 
perintendent of the fifth division, 
which covered Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and North and South 
Dakota. The country was not so 
well settled then as it is now, but 
it was a large order. 

“In one town in the territory,” 
McCulloh said reminiscently, “we 
had been getting serious competi- 
tion from an independent company 
which had been organized under 
the winning title of ‘The Home 
Telephone Company. One eve- 
ning a group of telephone men 
were sitting around in front of the 
country hotel, trying to settle some 
difficulties, when a dignified gentle- 
man, who later turned out to be 
one of the officials of the inde- 
pendent company, joined the 
group. He looked us over care- 
fully, and not recognizing me as 
on the opposing faction, told what 
he thought was an amusing story. 


A Humorous Incident 


“He said that in his capacity as 
commissioner of the water supply 
he was constructing a large water 
main along a prominent highway 
paralleling one of the main toll 
line trunk routes of the Bell com- 
pany. It was necessary to do con- 
siderable blasting to remove the 
rock, and he described how he had 
kept the Bell lines out of commis- 
sion for practically three weeks by 
setting off blasts covered with 
logs, as the town ordinance re- 
quired. But they had so arranged 
the blasts that all the wires and 
crossarms of the Bell lines were 
carried up in the air with the logs. 
When the Bell company protested 
he swore it was a necessary pub- 
lic measure. He left the gather- 
ing without knowing that a Bell 
representative was present. The 
humor of the situation was irre- 
sistible, and we soon composed our 
difficulties.” 

By the time he had spent ten 
years moving from place to place, 
McCulloh was ready to settle 
down. He had married mean- 
while, and, he says, “If seven 
moves are equivalent to one fire, 
we had had a conflagration.” In 
1904 he was made superintendent 
of buildings and supplies of the 
New York Telephone Company, 
which was the largest single unit 
of the A. T. & T. 

On January 1, 1908, he was ap- 
pointed general contract agent, and 
during the same year when the 
company took over the New York 
& New Jersey Telephone Company 
and five other Bell companies in 
up-state New York, he was given 
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the more pretentious title of gen- 
eral commercial superintendent. 
In 1919 he became a vice-president. 
In August, 1923, he was made 
operating vice-president, and in 
September, 1924, was elected 
president. 

“This is not the day of the 
miracle worker, the soothsayer, or 
the prophet, but of actual service,” 
he says emphatically. “The man 
who wins does his work each day 
just as well as it can be done. He 
doesn’t shirk, but plays the game 
on the square, and when he has to 
hit he hits hard but he doesn’t 
spike his own team. 

“Formerly business was re- 
garded as a money-making propo- 
sition. Now we know we are here 
to render service. If we do not per- 
form that service in a way which 
wins the approval of the majority 
we have failed to make good. 

“In the case of a public utility 
such as ours we are dealing with 
the masses and must be governed 
by their point of view. The man 
who does not seek to understand 
that point of view and then meet 
its requirements fails in the entire 
purpose to which he is giving his 
business effort. No man makes a 
good chief who is not a good 
servant.” 





Stick to the Finish 


NE time when Henry Ford 
() was asked if he didn’t 

stand to lose a great deal 
of money if certain things went 
wrong, he said one should not 
think about things going wrong. 
Things go wrong only when they 
are started with the wrong idea, 
but they’ll always go right if the 
fundamental idea is right. 

“You must never, even for a sec- 
ond, let yourself think that you 
can fail,” said Mr. Ford. “Our first 
principle is that failure is impossi- 
ble. You may not get what you’re 
trying to do right the first time or 
the second time or the tenth time 
or the one-hundredth time, but, if 
you shut out of your mind the 
possibility of being licked, then 
you are bound to win.” 

The trouble with so many peo- 
ple is that they are good starters 
but poor finishers. They get a 
good idea, start working on it, en- 
counter obstacles, fail to receive 
the co-operation they expected, 
and they abandon their original 
plans. 

No man can let himself be de- 
feated time after time without be- 
ing weakened. Character is de- 
veloped by fighting a plan through 
to success and triumphing over ob- 
stacles. Anyone can start, but 
only a person with character will 
stick to the finish—Exchange. 
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NDUSTRIAL employment improved in 
New York State during November, 

particularly in the iron and steel mills, 
foundries, machinery plants and several 
branches of the textile industry. Despite 
these increases there still remains a con- 
siderable amount of unemployment, 
chiefly unskilled labor. The completion 
of road building and other outdoor 
projects has released a large number of 
unskilled workers. The demand for 
agricultural labor also has fallen off. 
Additions to payrolls by wholesale and 
retail establishments on account of the 
holiday trade absorbed some of the sur- 
plus in December. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board in a comprehensive survey of 
comparative wages finds that the aver- 
age wage earner’s pay at present will 
purchase 26 per cent. more of the neces: 
sities of life than in July, 1914. This 
was found after making adjustment for 
the increases in the cost of living. 

The U. S. Department of Labor in a 
survey of wages paid in the building 
trade finds that plasterers’ wages are 
now 117 per cent. greater than they 
were in 1913; carpenters, 110 per cent.; 
bricklayers, 103 per cent.; and unskilled 
laborers, 134 per cent. 

The total number of employees re- 
ported by the Class I railroads for Sep- 
tember was 1,801,296. This was a de- 
crease of 144,621, or 7.4 per cent. com- 
pared with September a year ago. The 
total compensation was $240,659,269, a 
decrease of $14,557,938, or 5.7 per cent. 
The total employment in September this 
year represented an increase of a little 
less than 1 per cent. over August. 

Immigration into the United States 
has more than doubled since 1922. The 
total increased from 309,556 in 1922 to 
522,919 in 1923, and 707,896 in 1924. The 
principal racial stocks represented in the 
immigrants in 1924 were German, Eng- 
lish, Mexican, Scotch, Italian, Hebrew, 
Scandinavian, Polish and African. 

Engine crews and hostlers on the 
Southern Pacific have voted to strike 
unless the company grants them a con- 
ference on wage differences. The num- 


ber of men involved is about 6,000. The 
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yi O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 

* ward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 


company is agreeable to such a confer- 
ence. About 700 checkers and long- 
shoremen of the Morgan Line in New 
York have gone on strike following the 
installation of labor-saving trucks and 
elevators. The Everett Mills at Law- 
rence, Mass., has cut wages 10 per cent., 
but has increased the number of oper- 
ating days per week. The Quidnick 
Windham Manufacturing Company of 
Hartford has reduced wages 12% per 
cent. 


Money and Banking 




















Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


Latest 3 Wks. Ago Year Ago 
Gold Reserve ..$2,954,118 $3,046,250 $3,091,135 
Bills Disct. .... 283,811 221,405 750,196 
Earn Assets .... 1,192,850 1,087,171 1,153,875 
Notes in Cir, ... 1,871,453 1,845,308 2,296,436 
DODOSIS oiscsces 2,256,308 2,202,716 1,882,852 
PEERED beieasnaoone 73.9% 77.4% 75.7% 


HE changes in the position of the 

Federal Reserve System during the 
last three weeks were not important. How- 
ever, the various banks throughout the 
country which are members of the system 
have increased their loans and investments 
over $2,000,000,000 during the last year. 
This has been accomplished without fall- 
ing back on the Federal Reserve District 
Banks to any great extent. But a point 
has been reached where any further ex- 
pansion of loans among member banks is 
likely to be reflected by increased redis- 
counts at the District Banks. Should 
commercial requirements increase materi- 
ally there is the possibility, therefore, that 
money rates will advance. 

There has already been some tendency 
toward higher levels. Call money touched 
4 per cent. at one time two weeks ago, 
but subsequently eased off. The range 
of money rates in New York during the 
last three weeks has been as follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low Close 
% % 
oS Pee essen vs . 36 % 
Time, 60-90 days.... 3 - 
Com. Pap. 4-6 mo... 334-3% 3% 334-3% 
Bankers’ Accept. ... 3 % 3 


Rediscount Rate .... 3 3 $ 
Rumors have been current for some time 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York would increase the rediscount rate, 
which has been at 3 per cent. since August 
8. The Board, however, has made no move 
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Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “Railway 
Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; I. V., 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cotton; 
F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & 
ers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. G. 
Donley, Jr., stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed, 


Company, investment bank- 


in that direction. One factor that has 
been largely responsible for the recent 
strength in call money is the large amount 
of government financing, together with 
heavy offerings by foreign countries. 

Total financing by the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, will 
amount to about $1,725,000,000 and in the 
1926 year will amount to $1,125,000,000. 
The Treasury announces that between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000 of the re- 
cent issue of 4 per cent. 30-year bonds 
have been issued in exchange for Liberty 
Bonds and certificates maturing within the 
next three years, and $224,513,500 were 
issued for cash. Total subscriptions, that 
is, cash and bonds turned in for conver- 
sion, amounted to $1,900,000,000. 

Including the financing that has just 
taken place, the national debt has been 
reduced from $25,484,560,160 on June 30, 
1919, to $21,241,535,138, a net reduction of 
$4,242,971,022. 

On December 15, Great Britain paid this 
Government approximately $90,000,000 on 
account of its debt. About two-thirds of 
the amount was paid against the principal. 
The Belgian Government has concluded ne- 
gotiations with American bankers for a 
loan of $100,000,000, the interest rate to 
be 714 per cent. 

Money in circulation December 1 was 
equivalent to $44.08 per capita, against 
$43.12 on November 1. The total stock 
of money in the United States was $8,- 
738,408,443, of which $4,570,067,375 was 
gold coin and bullion. However, only 
$4,993,570,452 is in circulation. 








| Prices 














5. Dec. 1, ’24 Nov. 1, ’24 Dec. 1, ’23 
ae 197.993 193.734 190.923 
Bradstreet’s .. 13.3499 13.4358 


HE most notable price changes re- 
cently have been in iron and steel 
and in other metals. Steel prices made a 
new high average for the year in the 
latter part of December and reached a 
point about equal to the high for 1922, 
but still some $8 lower than the 1923 
high. Copper and zinc also in December 
advanced to new high prices for the year. 
Copper is the highest since July, 1923. 
Demands continue strong, both for export 
and domestic consumption. Lead is at 
practically the high point of the last year. 
A survey of the.cost of living by the 
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Merchants Association of New York re- 
ports present levels to be 1.7 times those 
of 1914. The average increase in the vari- 
ous items shows clothing to be up 99.1 
per cent., housing 65.8 per cent., fuel and 
jight 92 per cent., and miscellaneous 114.6 
per cent. Food is only 43.2 per cent. 
higher than 10 years ago. 

The Department of Labor finds that 
retail food prices increased during No- 
vember in 19 out of 20 principal cities 
throughout the country, the greatest ad- 
yance being 3 per cent. in Rochester. 

Following the action of the Hudson Mo- 
tor Company two weeks ago. Hupp Motor 
has reduced prices $100 on its club sedan 
and its two passenger coupe to $1,375 
and $1,350, respectively. - 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 

2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red....... 1.93 1.77% 1.23% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow..... 1.47 1.38 
Oats, No. 2 white...... 69 6244 44 
MEG <csoocconeeeehenacn .20 8.40 6.25 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio....... .22%4 21% 10% 
Sugar, QTAaMn. ..ecccsece 075 .075 .088 
Lard, Midw. .......s00 17.50 15.55 13.45 
Pork, MESS .....eceeeee 35.00 33.50 26.50 
Beef, family ......eeeee- 22.00 22.20 23.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila......... 25.25 24.00 24.50 
Bie, Pr Bivccsssecvensa 40.00 40.00 40.00 
RR Oe 9.90 9.00 7.75 
PDET ..cccessascesrvass 14.45 14.00 12.90 
Ce, Midsec.ssesrcaen 24.00 23.75 35.85 
Printcloths ......cccecee 0634 06% .08 








q Cotton and Grain 


| bey annual estimate of the quantity 
of cotton grown during the season by 
the Department of Agriculture placed the 
figure at 13,153,000 bales, compared with 














12,992,000 in the previous year. The re- 
port of consumption for November shows 
492,233 bales of lint were used, compared 
with 532,629 in October, and 531,631 in 
November, 1923. Total consumption from 
August 1 to November 30, amounted to 
1,817,533 bales, compared with 2,048,912 
in 1923. 

Based on prices of cotton December 1, 
the 1924 crop has a value of $1,421,356,262. 
In addition cotton seed will yield $200,- 
000,000. 

Exports during November totaled 1,306,- 
550 bales, including linters, compared with 
947,556 in October and 769,289 in No- 
vember 1923. 

The farm value of the country’s crops 
of 1924 is estimated at $9,479,902,000 by 
the Agriculture Department. The crop 
value for 1924 was $753,000,000 greater 
than in 1923 and $1,663,000,000 greater 
than in 1922. Of the total for 1924, $6,- 
495,000,000 was accounted for by the four 
great billion dollar crops—corn, wheat, 
hay and cotton. 

All deliveries of wheat and corn have 
recently reached new high levels on the 
present movement. Reports from the 
wheat belt indicate the condition of the 
winter wheat crop as being distinctly good. 
Present indications are that the acreage 
will be a little larger than last year. A 
private estimate from Chicago places it at 
42,189,000 acres, or 5 per cent. more than 
a year ago, and 8.2 per cent. under that 
of two years ago. The acreage and condi- 
tions suggest a crop of 570,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 589,000,000 bushels as the 
preliminary estimate of the 1924 harvest. 


The corn crop is estimated at about 2,- 


418,000,000 bushels, against 3,046,000,000 









409 


harvested in the crop season last year. 

Fancy cattle made new high prices for 
1924 just before the holidays. Hogs also 
were quoted firmer. 


Railroads 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been 

made recently toward grouping the 
railroads of the country into a limited 
number of large systems. The difficul- 
ties that stood in the way of the merger 
of the Erie, Nickel Plate, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Hocking Valley and Pere Mar- 
quette, are gradually disappearing. The 
directors of the Erie have unanimously 
approved the terms of the proposed 
lease. Officials of the Pere Marquette 
also are reported to be ready to conclude 
the plan. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the acquisi- 
tion of the New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico Railway by the Missouri Pacific. 
The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico re- 
cently took over the International-Great 
Northern Line and this will be included 
in the new deal. Missouri-Pacific will 
also have control of the Gulf Coast Lines. 
Missouri Pacific now controls in addition 
to these lines the Texas & Pacific, and 
has a half interest in the Denver & Rio 
Grande. Eventually the Missouri Pacific 
group will operate over 14,000 miles of 
track and will be a’ $1,000,000,000 com- 
pany. 

Complete figures for October indicate 
net railway operating income of $127,- 
105,100 for the Class I railroads. This 
was an increase of $23,329,400 over the 
same month in 1923. Net was equal to 


























Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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The four classifications of economic conditions in the above map 





. are actual, not comparative; that is, where business is designated 
as “good,” it is actually good now and not merely good by comparison with a month or year ago. The factors ocnsidered are: 
agriculture, industry, employment, trade, money, and credit conditions. 











Trust Certificates 
of the 


Nation-Wide 
Securities Co. 


Secured by stocks of following Com- 
panies, deposited with The Colorado 
National Bank of Denver, Colorado, 
Trustee: 





American Locomotive 
American Telephone 
American Tobacco 
Atchison 
Canadian Pacific 
Del. Lackawanna & Western 
Eastman Kodak 
*Electric Bond & Share 
General Electric 
Gillette 
Great Western Sugar 
Louisville & Nashville 
Mt. States Telephone 
National Biscuit 

New York Central 
North American 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Pennsylvania 
Pullman 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Oil, N. J. 
*Studebaker 
Union Pacific 
U.S. Steel 
Woolworth 
*Preferred, all others Common 


Moody’s average rating of 
individual stocks is ‘‘A”’ 


This is an Investment Trust, with 
Certificates issued in amcunts suit- 
able for the safe and profitable in- 
vestment cf any sum, in round num- 
bers, from $100 to $100,000 and up. 


They offer every requisite of a sound 
investment, security, good return, 
ready market, diversity, long matur- 
ity, stability in price, permanency of 
dividends. 

Through the wide diversity of the 
above investments these Trust Cer- 
tificates provide a security, which, 
based on the income from these 25 
corporations, is safer than if depen- 
dent on that of any single one. 


Dividends Quarterly 





We recommend these Certificates 
for conservative investment 


To Yield over 6% 


Price and full particulars on request 
Circular 670-G 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Established 1894 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 

Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


5.91 per cent. on the tentative valuation. 
Gross for October totaled $572,600,000, 
compared with $587,914,000 in October of 


the preceding year. The decline of 
about 2.9 per cent. was offset in the sav- 
ings accomplished through more econom- 
ical operation. Total operating ex- 
penses were cut 9.4 per cent. during the 
month. 

Car loadings continue in satisfactory 
volume, although the peak for the year 
was reached in the last week in Octo- 
ber. Loadings in the last four weeks, 
compared with the corresponding weeks 
of the three preceding years, follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Dec. 6.... 968,256 913.921 909,174 741,341 
Nov. 29... 878.631 835,081 840,412 741,849 
Nov. 22...1,010,122 990.299 946,642 673.165 
Nov. 15...1,015,704 992,050 957,564 790,363 
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less. Exports of petroleum 
over 3,000,000 tons, or 30 per ce 
ber exports increased nearly 1,200,009 
tons, or 35 per cent.; iron and Stee! 
manufactures 440,000 tons, or 35° per 
cent; vegetable products 375,000 tons or 
24 per cent.; and flour 315,000 tons, or 
20 per cent. 

Exports during November amounted to 
$494,000,000, imports to $296,000,000, leay. 
ing a favorable trade balance of $198 000. 
000. November’s exports, with the exception 
of those of October, which amounted to 
$527,000,000, were the largest of any one 
month of the past three years. 


increased 
nt.; lum. 
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| Shipping and Trade | 











N omnibus merchant marine bill has 

been introduced into the House of 
Representatives which embodies a num- 
ber of measures heretofore introduced 
into Congress separately. The new bill 
is being sponsored by Representative 
George W. Edmonds, Republican, Penn- 
sylvania, and is intended to amend and 
supplement the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920. The bill seeks the creation of a 
new department in the Department of 
Commerce, headed by an under secretary 
for Merchant Marine, to which would be 
transferred the administration of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Bureau of Light Houses and Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. The bill also deals 
with the inter-relations of rail and water 
traffic, agreement between carriers, mat- 
ters of rates, and other items. It is not 
believed, however, that any shipping 
legislation will be enacted at this session 
of Congress. 

Even if the entire Merchant Marine 
act is not revamped, Section 28 will be 
considerably readjusted. A special com- 
mittee has prepared a report on the sub- 
ject of rail and water co-ordination and 
one proposal made is to charge a flat 
increase of 5 or 10 per cent. in railroad 
export and domestic rates on all com- 
modities which move out of or into the 
country in foreign ships. It is also 
thought legislative action is quite cer- 
tain in the matter of separating the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation from the 
Shipping Board. 

Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping 
Board has recommended the immediate 
sale of 175 obsolete ships of the Govern- 
ment merchant marine. Mr. O’Connor 
some months ago recommended that the 
Board proceed with the disposal of the 
900 laid-up steel vessels and thus elim- 
inate the up-keep on them. Many of 
the ships will never be used in the in- 
terests of the American merchant ma- 
rine and maintenance of them is a com- 
plete loss. 

Reports of the Bureau of Research of 
the Shipping Board on the water borne 
foreign commerce to the United States 
during the year ended June 30, 1924, 
compared with the preceding year, show 
an increase of 5 per cent. in foreign 
export cargo tonnage and a slight fall- 
ing off in the total volume of combined 
import and export cargo tonnage. Coal 
exports were 1,200,000 tons greater than 
in 1924 and imports were 4,000,000 tons 


spe aie cng of pig iron in Novem. 

ber totaled 2,509,673 gross tons, 
against 2,477,127 in October and 2,894,295 
in November, 1923. The daily average gain 
for the mont! was about 4% per cent. 
On December 1 there were 205 furnaces 
active. Production of steel ingots totaled 
3,107,226 tons in November, against 3,111,- 
452 tons in October and 3,134,321 in No- 
vember, 1923. Figured on the basis of 
daily average production November gained 
about 8 per cent. over October. The United 
States Steel Corporation reported a gain in 
unfilled orders of 506,699 tons during No- 
vember, bringing the total orders on the 
books up to 4,031,969 tons at the end of 
the month. The increase was considerably 
larger than generally looked for. Total 
incoming business for the month was about 
1,500,000 tons, and shipments about 1,000,- 
000 tons. The mills of the Steel Corpora- 
tion are working at about 80 per cent. 
of capacity as against only 40 per cent. six 
months ago. 

Complete figures covering the oil in- 
dustry for October indicates domestic pro- 
duction and imports of crude fel: short 
by 4,735,000 barrels in supplying domestic 
and export demands. Stocks of gasoline 
were lowered 1,840,000 barrels, and fuel 
and gas oil, 700,000 barrels during the 
month. Stocks of kerosene gained 250,- 
000 barrels, and lubricants 110,000 barrels. 
October was the third consecutive month 
in which surplus stocks declined. The de- 
cline in October was due to increased con- 
sumption, refineries consuming 65,831,609 
barrels of crude, or 4,300,000 more than in 
September. 

New life insurance written in 1924 to- 
taled approximately $13,500,000,000 and 
constituted a new record. The figure is 
$1,000,000,000 over that of 1923. 

Fire losses in November totaled $37,- 
493,450 against $21,262,490 in October and 
$28,468,250 in November, 1923. 

Contracts for new construction during 
November totaled $379,659,600 for the 36 
Eastern states included in the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation’s monthly compilation. This 
was a drop of only 7 per cent. from Oc- 
tober and a gain of 19 per cent. over 
November, 1923. Total construction started 
during the first 11 months of the year 
was $4,154,753,100. This is about 13 per 
cent. over the same period in 1923, and 
4 per cent. over the entire year of 1923. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has upheld 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on 
the validity of the Pennsylvania State Law 
which proposes a tax on all anthracite 
coal mined in that Commonwealth. Penn- 
sylvania levies a tax of 114 per cent. on 
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yalue of all anthracite mined in the 
date. Leading coal companies have been 
fghting this law for some time. 

Colgate & Company have been found 
not guilty of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law in the Federal Court at New- 
ark. It was alleged that the company had 
entered into a combination with whole- 
salers and jobbers to fix the resale prices 
nf soaps, perfumes and other merchan- 
jise manufactured by the company. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has upheld 
the constitutionality of the Arkansas road 
laws under which taxes are levied for 
highway improvements. The law had pre- 
viously been upheld by the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court. 


[ Washington 

















HE program for the Senate in the 
present session eliminates practically 
any action on tax revision, railway and 
agricultural legislation, and any considera- 
tion whatever of the World Court problem. 
Through the Embassy in Rome, the 
United States has accepted the invitation 
of the League of Nations to attend the 
League’s conference on the control of the 
traffic in arms to be held in Geneva, May 4, 
The Senate approved the naval construc- 
tion bill, passed by the House on May 28 
last, authorizing an expenditure of $111,- 
360,000 for the modernization of six battle 
ships and the construction of eight modern 
scout cruisers and six river gunboats. 

Intimation from abroad that a debt set- 
tlement conference would be welcomed by 
the debtor nations of Europe has brought 
forth the statement that the President 
has no intenticn of calling such a con- 
ference and that he believes himself to 
be entirely without authority to do so. 
The President has made it plain that, 
while he does not desire to oppress any- 
one, he is firmly opposed to cancellation and 
desires each nation owing to the United 
States to fund its indebtedness. 

The Underwood Muscle Shoals bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to lease 
Muscle Shoals for the production of ni- 
trogen, if a suitable lease can be obtained 
by September 1, 1925, otherwise to be 
operated by the Government, appears likely 
to pass without amendment. 

Postmaster General New has recom- 
mended a revision of the postal laws by 
means of which receipts would be in- 
creased over $66,000,000 annually. The 
suggestion is made to provide funds to 
meet the proposed postal pay increases, 
which will cost about $68,000,000 a year. 
The program advocated by Mr. New 
would result in increased receipts of 
$12,000,000 from parcel ‘post, $18,000,000 
from third-class mail, $12,500,000 from 
rigs and $10,876,000 from second- 
ciass, 

Panama Canal traffic for the first quar- 
ter of the 1925 fiscal year declined 10 
per cent. in westbound cargo and 6.6 
per cent. in eastbound cargo from that of 
the corresponding quarter of 1924. Total 
trathe amounted to 1,749,122 tons against 
1,940,351 tons. 

[he Treasury Department has refunded 
$137,006,225 to 192,252 taxpayers on ac- 
‘ount of income tax claims, a large part 
ot the amount being due to the 25 per cent. 
reduction on 1923 incomes which became 
effective after the tax had been paid. The 
largest refund was $1,988,201, paid to 
Libby, McNeill & Libby of Chicago. 










O defend what is his own is the 
American’s oldest tradition— 
forged in the pioneer days when pro- 
tection from invading Indians lay in 
the accurate use of his trusty gun. 
Today the law acknowledges the ex- 
istence and the right of that tradition— 
and manufacturing genius has produced 
the revolver to aid man in the defense 


of his family and his home. 


Modern civilization imposes on every 
honest man the duty of learning how 
best to protect his home—for by so 
doing he renders a service to the com- 


munity in which he tives. 


SMITH & WESSON 


«Manufacturers of Superior “Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 






















































Booklets describing how any cellar may 
easily be adapted for pistol shooting and 
giving instruction in this art will be sent 


upon request. Address Dept. H-1 








No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cai. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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and perf ormance at peak Twins of power 


COMBINATION of right fuel and right lubricant 
—scientifically distilled to the most rigid set of 
specifications in the industry. 


PUROL GASOLINE is refined to give its greatest 
volume of power at the ordinary running speeds. That 
means less carbon—sweeter running motor—lowered 
upkeep. 

TIOLENE MOTOR OIL is made from paraffine base 
petroleum—and stands from 2 to 4 times more heat than 
oils from other bases. That’s what a lubricant must 
combat—to keep your motor running efficiently. 


There’s a combination of fuel and lubricant that can 
cut your upkeep costs and depreciation by as much as 
50%! And give you more power—more driving pleasure 
at the same time. 


They’re available almost everywhere through dealers 
or Service Stations. 


THE PURE OIL CO. 


General Offices: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Tulsa, Dallas, and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 











































Electrical Refrigeration 





We have analyzed the prospects of this 
new and important industry in relation to 


Savage Arms 








Sent upon written request to our 
New York or Chicago Offices 





NOYES & JACKSON 
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New York Stock EXCHANGE 
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42 Broadway 208 So. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 
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ead ENGINEERS, all lines, now earn- 
ing $3,000-$25, 000, cocktien new con- 
Rections will find our individual, ona 

1 serviee an effective and dignified 
medium to make @ — connections. Per- 


sonally by \ 
JACOB PENN. the .. -' ———_ 


AT LAST! PRACTICA Wea 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


Here, condensed to save you time, but complete, is « 
erful course for home study. Practical, therough, 

simple, absorbingly interesting. Costs only a trifle, but 
imparts valuable knewledge that should be worth 
thousands to you. 

Bractly what is wanted by busy 

Write now for FREE de Guartpiins beak booklet “giving com- 
gi informatien. 


R. Blank Audit Co., 25-G West 4nd St., N. Y. 


ica. oyment 
. Jacob Penn, Ine., 305 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Canada.—A distinct gain in trade with 
Great Britain is taking place, the gain 
being altogether in favor of Canada. The 
trade balance against Great Britain fo, 
the year ended with October was $244,. 
000,000, compared with $212,000,000 i in the 
preceding twelve months. An increase jp 
British investments in Canada account jp 
part for the growing trade balance. By 
developing Canadian natural resources 
with English capital a large volume of 
credit is established in London which in 
turn is used to purchase Canadian products, 
The British investment in Canada is esti- 
mated by the “Financial Post” at $1,89- 
000,000. 

The reference made to developing trade 
among Great Britain, the Dominions and 
India by the King in his speech at the 
opening of Parliament is construed as 
meaning a tariff preference policy, and is 
very pleasing to Canadian business men. 
The idea will probably take the form of 
free entrance of certain raw and dried 
fruits, canned fish, and lower rates on 
Canadian sugar, wine and tobacco. 

Great Britain—Little change was shown 
in the position of British foreign trade 
for the month of November. Imports 
amounted to £118,740,000 against £120,- 
450,000 in October, while exports totaled 
£80,470,000, compared with £81,510,000. 
The excess of imports was £38,270,000 in 
November and £38,940,000 in October. 

An agreement has been reached between 
Poland and Great Britain for funding 
the £5,000,000 debt. The loan is to be 
paid off within 15 years and the unpaid 
balance will bear 5 per cent. interest. 

The Westminster Bank of London, in 
a review of wholesale prices, says that 
cereals have advanced 23 per cent. since 
the end of July, and textiles 15 per cent. 
Iron and steel is 2 per cent. lower, and 
yarn and cloth is off 3 per cent. Food- 
stuffs, as a whole, rose 16 per cent. 

Exports of touring cars for the first 
nine months of 1923 were valued at £2,- 
001,000, or almost three times the value 
for the same period of the previous year. 
Imports of cars were valued at £1,458,000, 
a decrease of 21 per cent. 

France—The Government has decided 
to suppress any Communist agitation in 
France. The demonstration at the arrival 
of the Soviet Ambassador and the rites 
at the Jaures Pantheon has made the step 
advisable. Many foreign agitators are to 
be deported. 

Iron output for October was 660,000 
tons, an increase of 18,000 over Septem- 
ber and was the largest for any month since 
the war. Steel output was 609,000 tons, an 
increase of 11,000 over the preceding 
month, and also the largest since the 
war. In 1913, the average monthly iron 
output was 434,000 tons, and that of steel 
was 396,000 tons. 

The bank of France has raised its dis- 
count rate from 6 to 7 per cent. The 
action was taken on account of the heavy 
demand for credit arising out of year-end 
transactions and the possibility of a too 
great note circulation. Approximately 
5,000,000,000 francs have been subscribed 
to the new internal loan. This figure is 
considerably in excess of the amount ex- 
pected. 

Germany—The Marx Government has 
handed its resignation to President Ebert. 
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The resignation has been accepted but no 
date fixed when it will become effective. 
The cause of the difficulty was the ee 
f Foreign Minister Stresemann that t I Y D M 
le with Nationalists be included in the new Gov- ntensify our irect ail 
e ok ernment coalition. ' , d 
The recent Reichstag election returne 
in = Socialist, Democrats and Centrists in —and ge t res ults / 
$244 strength. The Nationalists were returned 
in the jm small numbers and the Communists ; ‘ ‘ 
on ie were almost wiped out. The coalition pro- Success in direct mail ad- 
unt in posed after the election was that of the vertising demands definite 
©. 2B Socialist, Democrat, Centrist and Peoples 
i. Party knowledge of markets, prod- 
€s y iol 
ne of China—The Provisional Government of ucts and follow-u p. We are 
ich j China has been recognized by the United ¥ x 
iat States, Great Britain, Belgium, France, advocates of talking tur- 
esti. Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands. key” at the point of pur- 
890. : ‘ 
oe chase—which is the weak 
trade Last Cotton Report link in the selling process 
and e e ° . . 
' , 1 ° 
the Unimpressive Complete in most organizations 
as 
nd is . By IL V. Shannon ae We believe in traced result ad- 
a with: Rises @ Date Copy vertising! To no small degree 
n : < oe 
he 4 : pe amas the success of this organization 
; on ROBABLY never before in the his- IMPRINTING in producing profitable results 
tory of the cotton trade has the ae acieh Robie j . . 
. public shown as little interest in the es Adeneines for its clients is due to our twenty 
“4 Government's final estimate of the cot- TyPEWRITING years of experience in planning 
orts ae - he nig: Peale” oe a and applying the principle of sell- 
its final repor y - ; as z 2 
ew ceded and followed by a period of active semen mg and merchandising in direct 
700 speculation, and violent fluctuations have mail advertising. 
| in nearly always occurred when its figures 
varied much from general expectation. If this seasoned experience counts 
vais This year, however, the public appears th Mr. M 5 ae 
” to have heen so surfeited with frequent Speen, POM, Sipe. SNE N En, Oe 
“el crop estimates that the Government’s would welcome an opportunity 
sid final a7 — m4 cause — “ye to discuss our service and its 
a ripple, even though it turned out to Ca ; 
‘. be well under expectations. The actual application to your business. 
“ volume of trading on the day of the re- 
port was hardly up to the average of an 
: | Soe BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 
d Probably one reason for this is that 
1. the public has not yet been able to get DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
rid of the idea, so industriously circu- PLANNED—PRINTED—MAILED 
t lated early in the season, that a crop the General Offices and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
: size of that predicted was in excess of 1316 Jacxson Bivp., CHICAGO = 247 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
a world needs and that American spin- 
ners, at least, were in no haste to buy 














ahead and would not buy at all at high 
prices, 

The argument usually advanced was 
that a crop of 13,153,000 bales of lint 
cotton, as predicted by the Government, 
plus 800,000 bales of linters, and a carry- 
over from last year of 2,319,000 bales, rz 2 
making a total supply of 16,272,000, was ti a = 2 
more than ample, in view of the fact “~“@HE 
that consumption last year was only 11,- 
241,000, and that consumption in this 
country so far is under last year. 

Even if consumption should increase 
to 13,000,000 bales, it is pointed out that 
this would leave a carry-over or surplus 
of around 3,250,000 bales. As this would 
be 750,000 to 1,000,000 bales larger than 
for two years, these figures were ac- 
cepted by a large portion of the trade 
as proving on their face that the supply 
was ample to meet all prospective de- 
mands and formed the basis for most of 
the bearishness that has been so wide- 
spread. They also made American spin- 
ners reluctant to pay over 23 cents a 
pound for their cotton. 

Such calculations as these are based 
entirely on the willingness of producers 
and other holders to continue marketing 
their crop around 23 cents a pound, and 
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SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


76 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
The Trustees have declared a 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 
per annum on accounts of $5. to $5,000. payable on or after Jan. 15th, 1925 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 
THIRD BUSINESS DAY 
OF EACH MONTH 


WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF THE MONTH 





INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary RALPH H. STEVER, Comptroller 
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Electric 


April 1, 1924. 





Galveston - Houston 


Company 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Uninterrupted Dividends Since 1906 


Balance 


1924 For Reserves, 
12 Months Gross Replacements 
Including Earnings. & Dividends. 
SSS ae SF reer ree $225,573 
ee lek coscexs 257,741 
| RO ROS rrere ree 295,782 
SS re "| eee 331,401 
CS ee ek reer 372,568 
A eres cP OR eer rrr s 390,357 
ere ci icnn Mesa snes sacs. See 


Annual Dividend Requirement $180,000 
The steady improvement in earnings is due principally to 


elimination of jitney competition, which was accomplished 


With a full year’s operation under present conditions, the 
amount available for reserves, replacements and dividends 
should greatly exceed the figures shown above. 


Price to Yield about 7.80% 
STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

















Citisens of Florida 
Pay No Inheritance Taz. 


LORIpA | 


Sunny, smiling, magic State; growing 

faster than any other section of the 

Nation, offers to conservative investors 

the very best of mortgage loans bearing 

@ generous interest return. Straight loans 

pay up to 8%, while those on which 
the payment of 


interest and G7 
principal is fully 

O guaranteed, pay 
Fa. O 


Fer those whe save regularly we have a Partial 
Payment Plan. $10 will start you. 


Send today for Booklet “F.M.”; it’s 





interesting. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 
4 INVESTMENT BANKERS 


{19 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Florida 
4 








Stocks 
and 


Business 


Our Mid-Monthly Letter 
giving a terse summary 
of conditions affecting 
security prices, will be 
sent to you on request, 
We invite inquiries rela- 
tive to transactions on 
cash or margin basis. 





Hartshorne, 


Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 











71 Broadway New York 
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Men Who Are Making America $3.00 
2.00 Men Who Are Making the West 2.00 


Keys to Success............... 





B. C. FORBES 


Forbes Epigrams .............. $2.00 


Sent Postage Prepaid 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 FMTH AVENUE 
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to plant another large acreage next year 

As a matter of fact, the supply of cot. 
ton available for the world to draw Upon 
is nothing like as large as that outlined 
above. Of the 2,319,000 bales surplus at 
the end of July, 1924, the mills of the 
world held 1,226,000 and 526,000 more was 
in foreign ports. 

This really left only 567,000 bales at 
U. S. ports and interior towns to be 
added to the crop of lint and linters pro. 
duced in 1924. The supply available js 
therefore only approximately 14,500,000, 
instead of 16,272,000. 

Of this supply practically 9,000,009 
bales had come into sight up to the mid. 
dle of December. As the amount brought 
into sight represents in large part the 
cotton marketed, it is safe to say that 
at least 8,000,000 bales had already passed 
out of the hands of the producer. 

Domestic spinners took about 2,900,000 
bales of the crop marketel up to De- 
cember 15, while exports aggregated 
3,661,000. 

For several years the combined de- 
mestic takings and exports to the middle 
of December have fallen slightly under 
50 per cent. of the total takings of Amer- 
ican mills and exports for the year. As 
these are now over 6,500,000 bales, it 
seems reasonable that the total of the 
two will run at least 13,000,000 for the 
entire year. 


Growers Look for Higher Prices 


Future prices will depend more upon 
the manner in which the South markets 
the remnants of its crop and the start 
of the next one, than upon the supply 
now available, as improving trade every- 
where points to the need of every bale 
that was produced. Mill stocks at the 
beginning of the season were only 50 per 
cent. of normal and must be replenished 
out of this crop, if at all. 

A very considerable movement to 
hold cotton fos better prices has devel- 
oped in the South. Coupled with this is 
a Campaign to reduce cotton acreage next 
year. Both of these movements are be- 
ing encouraged by the co-operative mar- 
ket associations and the banks, and are 
likely to play a very important part in 
shaping the course of prices in the near 
future. 

Already shippers and exporters are 
finding it difficult to buy the cotton they 
need at the prices offered and prevail- 
ing in the contract markets. 

The viewpoint of those who hold cot- 
ton is that it is cheaper and safer to 
continue holding it on account of the 
uncertainty over another crop, than to 
sell it one to two cents a pound under 
the cost of production. 

If it took 41,000,000 acres of land to 
produce 13,000,000 bales of lint cotton, 
with the long Indian Summer that added 
at least 1,000,000 bales to the yield, the 
improbability of making over 11,000,000 
or 12,000,000 bales on a greatly reduced 
acreage may soon become a market fac- 
tor of great importance. 

Texas has never made a large crop 
without ample rains in the fall and win- 
ter. It had received none of any con- 
sequence up to the middle of December. 

Every indications points to the South 
demanding and receiving better prices 
for the remnant of its crop, and the 
probabilities are that cotton will sell 
much higher before the next one is 
planted. 
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Textile Outlook 
Good for 1925 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


T is only natural that the closing 
weeks of the year should be slug- 
ish. This is particularly true of the 
textile trade because of inventory tak- 
ing and the desire to minimize the size 
of stocks carried over into another fis- 
cal year. It does not mean necessarily 
that business is unsatisfactory, except 
in the volume of current orders, or that 
conditions are basically poor. The op- 
posite would seem to be the case. 
Everyone looks forward to better busi- 
ness after the turn of the year. It is 
true that this was the prediction after 
Election and that after a temporary 
spurt market activities slumped and 
business took on a humdrum character. 
The feeling still exists, however, that 
the buying capacity of the country 
warrants the belief in increased opera- 
tions, and that the delayed placing of 
orders argues in favor of a much greater 
aggregate volume when once started. 
If one were to judge by the holiday 
buying in local department stores there 
would be no doubt as to the prosperity 
of the country and the ability to buy 
merchandise on a liberal scale. From 
all the reports that can be received, 
both locally and throughout the coun- 
try generally, Christmas buying has been 
larger than for several years. This buy- 
ing is co-existent with a marked restric- 
tion in stocks. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


A good deal has been said about the 
probability that hand-to-mouth buying 
is only a temporary experience that 
will be superseded just as soon as there 
is any apparent shortage in the primary 
market. This prophesy was not ful- 
filled during the post-election activity 
when it was discovered that a good 
many lines of merchandise could not 
be had for prompt delivery. The re- 
tailer continued to operate according 
to his budget and refused to anticipate 
his requirements, except in a compara- 
tively few isolated instances. Many are 
asking themselves the question whether 
the retailer has become so imbued with 
the feasibility and desirability of hand- 
to-mouth buying and so convinced of 
the economic value of the budget 
system that it will take almost a 
revolution in merchandising and in 
manufacturing to cause him to revert 
again to his old-time methods. It is 
@ question which time only can an- 
swer and which is giving the jobber 
and the manufacturer more or less con- 
cern, especially in view of the possi- 
bility that both of these factors in the 
scheme of distribution may have to 
alter their methods very decidedly. 
While cotton goods sales have not 
been up to the level of those made im- 
mediately after election, yet fair aggre- 
gates have been put through and suffi- 
cient has been done to cause manufac- 
turers generally to start on a more 
liberal scale of production, Records 
show almost universal increase in mill 
operations, both in New England and 
the South. It is possible that in in- 








Character 
The Best of all Collateral 
The late J. P. Morgan said: 


“I have known a man to come into my office, 
and I have given him a check for a million 
dollars when I knew they had not a cent in the 
world. The first thing is Character. Before 
money or anything else. That is the rule of 
business.” 
Character in Business is reputation for integrity, 
sincerity and genuine business ability. It does not 
spring into being over night. It is the creature 
only of slow development. 


When an enterprise takes the Banker into its con- 
fidence, and makes a practice of submitting 
a periodical Detailed Audit Report, it builds 
Character. 


The Detailed Audit Report, above all other fac- 
tors, serves to establish a relationship of mutual 


understanding and trust between Banker and 
Business Man. It is the one instrument that can 
give the Banker a complete picture of a business 
in all essential details. It is the only instrument 
that can satisfy him that his client does business 
on facts, based on dependable figures. 


Under present conditions, when money is com- 
paratively easy to borrow, the Detailed Audit Re- 
port not only builds Character, which is the best 
of all Collateral, but checks against over-bor- 
rowing and protects against the dangers of lapsed 
maturities. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEZAPOLIS Los ANGELES 
BUFF4LO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS sT. PauL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERFIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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ENNEDY&CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CE) Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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To go where you wish and do what you like. And still to have 
your source of income in your safe deposit box. The people who 
can afford to spend their winters where comfort and health are the 
first consideration are, in the majority of cases, those who have been 
farsighted in their investment affairs. 

Let us help you plan an income-producing investment program based on the 
ownership of high grade bends. 


THE NATIONAL CITY iateaeciiaiacia 


National City Bank. Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
BONDS cities throughout the world 
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WE extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 








HElectric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $65,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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stances the starting up of mills may be 
the result of belief that the product 
can be sold rather than because of ‘any 
actual orders covering the capacity thus 
allowed for. Nevertheless, a more op- 
timistic tone is to be generally wit. 
nessed throughout the cotton goods 
field and prices show a corresponding 
result. Cotton yarns have reflected the 
situation in the raw material more faith- 
fully as there has been a slight weak. 
ening since cotton showed a tendency 
to dip below the level of recent weeks, 
An improvement is noted in the cotton 
division of the better classes of mer- 
chandise with increasing ability appar- 
ently to compete with foreign lines. 


Situation in Wool 


As the time approaches for the open- 
ing of another season in wool goods 
the acute situation in raw material im- 
presses itself more firmly, not only upon 
the seller but the buyer as well. The 
latter is beginning to show consider- 
able concern over the probable increase 
in price that he will be obliged to pay 
for merchandise. He can see no rea- 
son why there should be a shortage 
of wool, notwithstanding all the statis- 
tics that are adduced to demonstrate 
such a shortage and he is endeavoring 
to prove that there is a sufficiently large 
supply of raw material on hand to jus- 
tify the maintenance of old prices rather 
than the disposition to advance them. 
It is true that in instances advance lines 
have been shown at figures which cer- 
tainly do not reflect any large advance 
paid for raw material. It is recognized, 
however, that there are isolated in- 
stances, representing a small volume 
of merchandise and the manufacturer’s 
ability to pick up medium-sized par- 
cels of raw material at advantageous 
figures. It may not be realized that 
such quotations do not represent any 
great merchandising ability but rather 
a failure to recognize the possibilities 
of the market as well as a failure to take 
advantage of these possibilities to se- 
cure a distinct advance. The present 
condition of men’s wear and dress 
goods mills is generally satisfactory. 

Manufacturers of silks are optimistic 
with regard to the future. There is a 
disposition in certain quarters to re- 
fuse business in anticipation of higher 
prices later. This is especially borne 
in upon the manufacturer because of 
the outlook for higher raw material 
figures. It is true that raw silk has its 
dull periods but nevertheless is expected 
to advance still further. The current 
sluggishness is regarded as simply a 
period of adjustment to be succeeded 
by higher figures later on. Production 
is gradually increasing and demand 
shows a satisfactory tone. 





Speyer & Co. are offering for public 
subscription $11,000,000 of the Greek Gov- 
ernment Loan of 1924, the American al- 
lottment of the $60,000,000 being floated 
under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions. The major part of the loan has 
been sold in London, where it was largely 
oversubscribed. Indications are that the 
offering will prove an equal'success in this 
country as applications for participation 
in the American Syndicate were largely in 
excess of the amount available. 
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» § Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 
an : This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
H the issues listed on the N. Y. Stock E 
aith- Amt. Out. Book Earns’ Latest Earns ; Paid Price Prices Pres. Yield 
eak- Stock Par 000 omit Val. 1923 m=months Div. Since Range 1924 Price % 
cacy Hi sshich Valley...:..--- 0 Oe "eee $3.50 1911 87 -40, 15-23 75%4- 39% 74 4.05 
*eks, Lehigh ves pisses Ne eaeit $56 he eo 4 1923 75 -52, 22-23 683%4-56 67 5.95 
tton ee, taeires teks No 106* “17 278 =|... 2 1923 36-10, 20-23 25 - 15% 25 8.00 
ner- = ef RRR No SS See cose sane 28-6, 19-23 Bh- 57. 
Par- Louisville & Nashville 100 117,000... 11.54 10.40" 6 1923 155 -85, 15-23 106%4- 87% 105 5.70 
Mack Trucks......... No 340* 63 1859 1393,9m 6 1923 93 -25, ’21-23 115%- 75% 113 5.30 
Market St. Ry. pr. pid. 100 11,618 100 1029 ...... 64 Was  & = & yar Bae 
Maxwell Motor “A”... 100 m3 wm 6 |0628ee lk... BMS OS. Ul... 
Mexican Seaboard..... No a we. Mk ic. sock 2 1924 34 -6, '22-23 25%4- 14% 20 10.00 
en- Middle States Oil..... 10 cl — a ere ae 3 20-23 o%- 1 2 see 
ods Missouri Pacific pfd... 100 71,800 ... 0.17 9.20" 5 ree , 17-23 73%- 29 die 
im Montana Power........ 100 49,633 104 480 3.59, 9 m 4 1924 115 -42, 15-23 74 -61% 74 5.40 
wt Montgomery Ward.... 10 Ge SS: a aia ee See oe le lo eee 
‘he Nash Motors.......... No 273* 48 2800 2025,9m 10 1924 114 -75,'23 192%- 96% 191 5.25 
er- National Biscuit....... 25 51,163 38 505  436,9 m 4 1923 53 -38,’23 77%-50% 73 5.45 | 
ase National Lead........ 100 20,655 259 1738 ...... 8 1923 148 -38, 16-23 16934-12314 160 5.00 
‘ N. Y. Airbrake........ No ee WR eS 4 1923 49 -25, 22-23 50 - 36% 49 815 
“4 New York Centra!.... 100 293,445 ... 1691 10.60" 7 1923 114 -63, 15-23 11934- 99% 118 5.95 
cal N. Y,, Chi, & St. L.... 100 46,037 ... 16.15 * 12.10" 6 1923 80 -67,'23 128 - 72% 124 4.85 
4 N.Y. N.H. & Hart.. 100 157,117 ...—_—‘Nill 1.60" .... 89 -10, 15-23 32%- 14% 30 .... 
“dl Norfolk ¥ Western.... 100 131,985 ... 13.65 9.80" g* 1916 147 -84, 15-23 152 102% 124 6.45 | 
te North American....... 10 GR Ee <r ss 3.40 1924 24 -17, '23 -2 8 79 | 
Ig Northern Pacific...... 100 248,000 ... 5.23 6.20" 5 1902 119 -50, 15-23 7%. 47% 71 7.05 | 
r Owens Bottle......... 25 16,513 28 401 261,6m 3 1923 74 -25, 18-23 47 -39% 45 6.65 
r Pacific Gas & Elec.... 100 om (mma kk. 8 1923 95 -41, 19-23 104%- 90% 104 7.70 
‘ Peciie Oliscoesvanssens No 3,500* 17 255 242,9 m 2 1921 69 -28, ’21-23 58%-45 52 3.80 
“ Packard Motor........ 10 0 a ee cere 150° 1924 20 -5, 21-23 143%4- 9% 14 10.70 
“4 Pan-Amer. Pete, “B”.. 50 78,703 55 1592 292,6m 4 1920 112 -34, 20-23 59%4- 41% 57 7.00 
F Pennsylvania R. R.... 50 499,266 .... 5.16 4.30" 3 1923 60 -32, 16-23 50 - 42% 48 6.25 
¢ Pere Marguette....... 100 45,046 ... 893 8.90" 4 1923 47 -10, 17-23 73 - 40% 71 5.60 
, Philadelphia Co....... 50 vo a’: ie 4 1924 50 -22, 15-23 5534- 42% 54 5.40 
Pierce-Arrow ......+. No 250* 73 Nil Nil, 9 m oe oe eee ee «ee C=". 
Pitts & W. Vir........ 100 30,500 ... 5.09" 5.60" wa. = 2 one aee”6 Ue as 
Pressed St. Car...... 100 12,500 220 US elated re Vie nae ...- 114 -42, 16-23 62 - 39 57 % Oe 
| Public Service N. J... No 769* 64 | Sere roe 5 1923 52 -42, ’23 69%4- 39 68 7.35 
Pullman Co............ 100 135,000 120 1008 ...... 8 1900 177 -88, 15-23 147 -113% 143 5.60 
Radio Corp........... No ae. 4 18 tte ac uu. S&S £4 Oe BC... 
Railway St. Sprgs....... 100 Tt al) een 8 1919 126 -45, 18-23 135%-106 132 6.05 
Readin€ ..<asiie.0+se 50 70,000 ... 9.16 7.30" 4 1913 115 -60, 15-23 79 - 51% 72 5.55 
Republic Ir. & St. .... 100 30,000 214 15.01 S1,,9m «.... «.. 0 Be Gm SS 
Ray Cons. Copper..... 10 i ar re eels a ee oe 2 Be 
St. L.-San Fran. ...... 100 50,447... 1.73 5.20" 5 1925 34 -9,°17-23 65 -19% 63 7.90 
St. L.-Southwest ..... 100 16,356 ... 1471 7.40" es scone 2 42 oh USCC. 
Seaboard Air Line pfd. 100 23,894 ... 4.27 9.80" eos pees a oe ee oe ee 
Sears Roebuck ....... 100 100000 88 11.53 ...... 6 1924 243 -54, 15-23 14534- 78% 142 4.20 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 4492 51 Nil ...... a. ws 2 oon Ue hC... 
Sloss-Sheffield ......... 100 10,000 189 20.22 13089m 6 1924 93 -24, 15-23 82%-52 80 7.50 
Southern Pacific ...... 100 344,381... 12.94 11.10" 6 1908 118 -68, 15-23 105%4- 85% 104 5.75 
Southern Ry. ......... 100 120,000 ... 10.11 10.60" 5 1922 39 -13, 15-23 7834- 38%4 78 6.40 
Standard Gas & El..... No ee Sens 3 1924 32 -8, 19-23 415%- 31% 41 7.30 
Standard Oil N. J.. 25 Se A: ” a 1 1912 50 -16, 13-23 42%-33 37 270 
Stewart Warner ...... No 600* 30 14.16 5.60, 9 m 5 1923 124 -21, ’20-23 100%- 48% 68 7.35 
Studebaker Corp. ..... No 1875* 44 922 493,9 m 4 1922 60 -18, 19-23 4434- 30% 44 9.05 
ye Se ee 25 164,450 38 124  ..see. 3 1921 53 -29, 20-23 4534- 37% 43 6.95 
Texas & Pacific........ 100 38,755 ... 5.68 8.10" end: teens , a rn) ae 
Tobacco Products..... 100 51,490 63 > rT 6 1924 84 -47, ’22-23 72%- 53 71 8.45 
Union Pacific .......:. 100 222,292 ... 16.17 16.30" 10 1917 155 -101, 15-23 1507%-1265% 148 6.75 
United Fruit ......... 100 100.000 148 2310  ...... 10 1922 186 -52, 15-23 224%4-182 205 4.90 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.. 100 ee 1 SB eka aes se bee a a enn me 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 24,000 152 1127 (....5. ton sooo Dh Oh eee een SOC... 
U. S. Realty & Imp... 100 16,163 160 1645° ........ 8 1923 106 -17, 19-23 143%-90 131 6.10 
U. S. Rubber ........... 100 81,000 153 231 204,6m .... .... 145 -31, 15-23. 427%-22% 41. .... 
iG ee 100 508,302 268 1642 1019.9m 7 1924 137 -70, 16-23 119%- 94% 118 5.95 
Utah Copper ......... 10 16,245 41 6.44 ,om 4 1923 130 -41, 15-23 8534-64 84 4.75 
Wabash pfd. “A”...... 100 66,838 ... 5.00 7.20" a, mp eee. -. 
Western Pacific pfd... 100 27,500 ... 6.02 5.00" 6 1921 78 -35, 17-23 86%-58 85 7.05 
Western Mary. 2d pfd. 100 —  .. Se Nil® ---. 40 -11, 17-23 25%- 15 ie 
Western Union......... 100 99,787 158 13.64 9.48, 9 m 7 1918 121 -76, ’16-23 1183%4-105 117 6.00 
Westinghouse Air Br.. 50 ee. ee ee eee 6 1923 143 -76, 15-23 111 -84 106 5.45 
Westinghouse Elec.. 50 ve 2s) Ff 4 1920 75 -32, 15-23 70%- 55% 69 5.75 
White Motors......... 50 oe oe ee 4 1917 86 -29, 17-23 713%4- 50% 70 570 
Wilson & Co.......... No - St Sek. SeeNeoe cose. ees Se wee WN 2 cess 
Willys-Overland ...... 5 ) a oe a” eo eee a 6 le’ aay ae ee 
Woolworth, F. W...... 25 “EP aa Sar 3 1924 72 -50, 18-23 120%-70 113 265 
Worthington Pump.... 100 ae Se °° eee inks 5 oe 8 EE ee OS 





*“Number of shares. *Partly extra. None being paid, accumulation $31.25. ‘Year ended Augu ust 31, 1924. 4None being paid, accumulation $16.50. 
*Year ended July 31, 1924. tYear ended April 30, 1924. Year ended March 31, 1924. Estimate for full year 1924, based on income for nine 
months ended September 30, 1924. 
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STERDAY the height 

of luxury was a horse and 
buggy. Today the auto 
mobile is almosta necessity. To- 
morrow the “Flying Pullman” 
may be just as commonplace. 


Advancement and progress in 
business and society is traveling 
at such a terrific pace that it is 
becoming more and more‘diffi- 
cult to keep up with resultant 
changes. 
Machinery and methods of 
yesterday are obsolete andanti- 
quated today. Keeping “abreast 
of the times” is constantly to 
be in the vanguard. Equipped 
with a thorough and practical 
knowledge of fundamental 
conditions, the successful man 
today is always prepared for 
“tomorrow.” 
Today—Babson’s Reports are 
recognized as an almost indis- 
pensable factor in any carefully 
conducted business. Not be- 
cause we scientifically collect 
facts and figures, but because 
we have the organization to 
interpret correctly such facts 
and supply the conclusions at 
a nominal yearly rate. 
Booklet on Request 
Full details and descriptive booklet of 
the Babson Service will be gladly sent 


to any business man. Merely hand 
the memo below to your secretary. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


MEMO for Your Secretary 





Write the Babson Statistical Organ- 
ization, Babson Park, Mass., as 
follows: Please send me a copy of 
Booklet N-35 giving full details of 
of the Babson Service. 
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L. M. Boomer, president of the Boomer- 
Du Pont hotel chain, when asked the out- 


look in the hotel business by “Forbes,” 
replied: 
“Present conditions indicate very 


good general business for the next 
six months which, 
materializing, will 
favorably affect 
hotel patronage. 
The investment in 
hotel properties in 
this country is very 
large (it being said 
to rank fourth in 
national classifica- 
tion) but hotel 
operation is gener- 
ally in small units 
and there has been much faulty theory 
and misunderstanding regarding the 
hotel business, with a great deal of 
speculative building along unsafe or, at 
least, unsound lines. In many locali- 
ties the result has been an over-supply 
of hotel accommodations. This con- 
dition will probably be offset in the 
next few years by continued growth in 
population and in increase in travel 
and the ‘hotel habit” It is now im- 
portant to the success of the hotel busi- 
ness as a whole that the demand for 
hotels be not over-anticipated and too 
many new ones established by optimists 
who seem to feel it is necessary only to 
build a hotel to make money.” 





M. B. Nelson, president of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, in reply to a 
request from “Forbes” for his views on 
the outlook, said: 

“There has never been a time, at 
least since the World War, when earn- 
ings and purchasing power were on a 
more even keel. Labor in all classes is 
reasonably well employed, there being 
no great shortage nor great surplus. 
The results indicate that stocks of mer- 
chandise, in practically all lines, are 
very much less than normal, and, were 
it not for the fact that the producing 
capacity of the country is in excess of 
what the demand has been during the 
period when stocks have been reduced, 
we might experience a runaway mar- 
ket in many lines of industry. How- 
ever, when we consider that it is pos- 
sible to expand the capacities, and that 
the transportation facilities are now in 
better shape than they ever have been 
in the history of our country, there is 
little danger of any serious disturb- 
ance in this direction, unless we should 
have a general inflation, which is not 
probable, because the demand for capi- 
tal to help finance Europe will be suf- 
ficient to take over the surplus.” 


Sidney L. Willson, receiver of the 
American Writing Paper Company, when 
asked his opinion of the business outlook 
by “Forbes,” said: 

“The business perspective has been 
extended. Fear of impending events 
has been eliminated, super conservatism 
is being replaced by confidence. Busi- 
ness is sensitive and is influenced by 
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mental attitude which changes accorg. 
ing to confidence or fear. 

“The outlook for the year coming js 
most favorable. I believe 1925 wil] } 
a year of business activity—free from 
inflation and with a steady improve. 
ment in all lines. I look for an era oj 
prosperity of longer duration than the 
country has seen for many decades, 

“Confidence has been restored be. 
cause the back of radicalism has been 
broken; because the European situa. 
tion has been improved; because of our 
ability to control speculative tendencies 
through our Federal Reserve Banks; 
because the business man to-day is ap. 
plying the lessons of experience and 
because he also realizes the necessity of 
massed production, lower cost, and bet- 
ter merchandising, and is giving more 
attention to those factors in business, 
which when applied, gives satisfactory 
returns to investors.” : 


Whitefoord R. Cole, president of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
way, in an interview with a representative 
of “Forbes,” said: 

“Prospects of a reasonable degree of 
freedom from successful political attack 
during the next two 
years ought to make 
it possible for the 
railroads to go 
ahead with plans 
for improving their 
plants, increasing 
their efficiency, and 
lowering the cost of 
operation. 

“There is no end 
in sight to things 
that could be done along these lines if the 
railroads are spared uneconomic legislation 
and are allowed rates that will show earn- 
ings a little larger than a bare living. The 
railroads need good credit and this can 
come only if the money that they earn is 
devoted to productive improvements and 
not frittered away in non-productive ex- 
penditures made under order of various 
regulatory bodies. 

“The Howell-Barkley Bill, which comes 
up in the short session of Congress, aims 
to abolish the Railroad Labor Board, which 
I feel has largely justified its existence. 
Even if the present Board is not ideal 
in its function, the system provided in the 
Howell-Barkley Bill would be immeasur- 
ably worse. It sacrifices the most valu- 
able feature of the present machinery for 
the adjustment of disputes, namely com- 
pulsory participation of the public in the 
decision. The bill substitutes bi-partisan 
boards of adjustment on which the public 
is not represented. If both parties consent, 
representatives of the public may be called 
in at the time of a dispute, but under the 
circumstances likely to be found then pub- 
lic opinion would bear little or no weight 
in such an emergency.” 

President C. W. Patterson of Austin, 
Nichols & Company says food stocks at 
dealers and packers are no more than 
normal, while a large demand is ex- 
pected in 1925. 
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Will New Oil Fields 
Check Prices ? 
By Paul Wagner 


“National Petroleum News” 


- HE influence of the Wortham field, 

1g is T in the Woodbine sand belt of the 

ll be Balcones fault zone, will be actually 

from exerting itself in the domestic petroleum 

Ove. industry by the time this is published. 

2 of A flush field of the East Texas fault 
zone type requires to be drilled quickly, 


in order that the individual operator 
be. may protect his property rights in the 
transitory) underground accumulation. 


} 
om When such a condition is supple- 
our mented by leaseholds being cut up into 
cies small plots and town lots, it is a fore- 
ks: gone certainty that drilling headway 
ap- having been once gained there is no 
ind stopping development’s quick rise to the 
of field peak of production. 
* Coming as it did at a time when over- 
large supplies of raw material existed 
Ire , : : 
” in the petroleum industry, both in the 
- form of heavy over-all stocks and high 
. mid-winter production averages, the 
effect of Wortham could be only to dim 
he the enthusiasm of proponents of a 
il. higher revision in the crude oil price 
ye structure. 


Although smaller in areal extent and 
i in ultimate yield possibilities than the 
k Powell development of a year ago, the 
0 character of accumulation at Wortham 
¢ is similar to its predecessors. 
It cannot long remain a menace in 
) terms of daily averages, except as its 
semi-flush combines on the downturn 
with increased production elsewhere in 
the domestic industry to maintain the 
output at higher levels than otherwise; 
but the volume of flush outpour will add 
to already high storage stocks and the 
increased daily averages it helps to 
bring about in the production column 
will serve to hold up levels against the 
more active drilling season generally 
in the spring of 1925. 





A Happy New Year Promised 
—If We Deserve It 


(Continued from page 385) 


Although most business has been car- 
ried on at a narrow margin of profit, 
the writer’s special compilation shows that 
almost 600 companies have improved their 
dividend action during 1924. 

Towards the close of the year railroad 
shares touched their highest average quota- 
tion since 1917 and industrial issues their 
highest since 1919, thus adding billions to 
their market value—a matter of no little 
and no narrow importance now that there 
are probably more than half as many 
security-owners as there are families in 
the United States. 

Strength in the security markets and 
ease in the money market have facilitated 
the raising of the largest amount of new 
capital ever raised in any peace-time year. 
Hence, our railroad, utility, industrial and 
other corporations are, as a rule, splen- 
didly fortified for handling the growth of 
business looked for this year. 

Is not the foregoing sufficient to justify 
faith in 1925? 

Our forecast for 1925 will be given, in 
some detail, in a later issue. 











Announcing 


The first definite interpretation of conditions in 
the most important market in the United States. 


The Brookmire Economic 
Service, Inc., with which is 
consolidated Howard- 
Moorhouse, Inc., announce 
an Agricultural Research 
Service in a form similar 
to the Service rendered by 
Howard-Moorhouse, Inc., 
since January 1, 1924. 

The staff comprises the 


present Brookmire staff, 
backed by a record of 
twenty years of service, 
well rendered. The spe- 
cialists handling the new 
service include James R. 
Howard,H.M. Moorhouse, 
Nat C. Murray, Lloyd M. 
Graves and C. B. Hutch- 
ings, all men with national 
reputations in this field. 


Accurate Information for Practical Use 
The service covers the financial position of rural communities in 
a way to solve the problem of how much cash income the farmer 
will receive, where his position will be improved and when the 


cash will be available. 


This information is not merely general. It is presented in detail 
for practical use by Manufacturers, Jobbers, Publishers, Advertis- 
ing Agents, Presidents, General Managers, Sales, Credit and 


Advertising Managers. 





The Service has already proved of inestim- 
able ia ue in preparing sales and ac'vertising 
schedules, and planning genera: policies. 


Inquiries solicited—Booklet S-63 on request 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 























The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


7 < At commercial banking facilities, 
aw ey @ and a highly developed credit 


information service available to customers — 


* wu #: | e 
yO DERN, comprehensive 


‘ 


d 
a 


Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 


engaged in foreign trade — 


Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 
field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $28,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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7% Preferred Stocks 


of 
Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 





Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


We have prepared a Spe- 
cial list containing a num- 
ber of carefully selected 
issues in this group. The 
yields range from 6.60% 
to 7.37%. 


of this list will be fur- 


A cop 
investors upon request. 


nishe: 


McDONNELL & (o. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 








Members New York Stock Exchange 








San Francisco 














Lower - Austrian 
Hydro-Electric 


Power Co. 


“NEWAG” 
614% Closed First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


Due August 1, 1944 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


» as to principal, sinking fund 
and interest, by the 


PROVINCE OF 
LOWER-AUSTRIA 


Principal and interest payable in 
Gold in New York 


Earnings, 1925 (estimated); 
Gross $1,050,000; net $690,000, 
equal to 3%4 times interest. 


Price to yield 8% 


Descriptive illustrated booklet 
on application 


an 








F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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Picking Public Utility Bonds 

(Continued from page 403) 
the placing of his funds. There 
are many opportunities for diversifica- 
tion of investment capital which did not 
exist twenty years ago. A man may, 
through investing in a holding company 
obligation, actually diversify his funds 
into every section of the United States, 
and still have his money entirely in a 
few issues. The selection of holding 
company securities necessarily involves 
special study in each case. Sound meth- 
ods for passing upon individual issues, 
involving a research of past and an ex- 
amination of current results, an analysis 
of territories covered and the public 
attitude in those territories, are all essen- 
tial. 

Another group of public utility issues 
are the various private corporations 
which supply water to towns and Cities. 
While a high percentage of the water 
supply plants throughout the United 
States are owned and operated by the 
municipalities themselves, yet there are 
numerous cases where the water supply 
is furnished by private corporations. 


Water Supply Companies 


As a general proposition, the properly 
protected bond obligation of a water 
supply company is a very sound invest- 
ment. There is hardly any industry in 
this country which is more stable in 
earning power than a water supply com- 
pany, provided it has a sound franchise 
and a permanently protected field. The 
most essential commodity in the world 
for everybody is water, and the use of 
water cannot fluctuate to any great ex- 
tent with changes in business conditions. 
Consequently the only vital problem with 
a water supply company is to be cer- 
tain of having available water and hav- 
ing reserve supplies sufficient to elim- 
inate the dangers of shortage. Water 
supply bonds for the most part sell on 
a high investment basis and are fa- 
vorably regarded in all the conservative 
investment markets. 

In the general field of public utility 
bonds, there are opportunities for invest- 
ment diversification which do not exist 
in an industry like steam _ railroads. 
While one can follow a limited diversi- 
fication policy in the selection of rail- 
road investments, it is also true that 
railroads, as a whole, respond to certain 
general fundamental influences and to 
some degree, at least, rise or fall to- 
gether. On the other hand, in the pub- 
lic utility field, the effects of fluctuating 
business conditions and the rise or fall 
of prosperity are never so far-reaching 
or permanent. In brief, the element of 
stability in these types of industries is 
always very high. 

Consequently, the public utility invest- 
or who places a portion of his funds 
in gas and electric lighting bonds, a 
portion in power company bonds, a por- 
tion in telephone or telegraph bonds, a 
portion in water bonds, and a portion 
in very carefully selected traction bonds, 
may achieve a very unusual type of general 
safety and sound diversification. 


This is the sixth of a series on 
the fundamentals of the science of 
investing, by John Moody, noted 
investment authority. The next 
article — “Investing in Public Util- 

_ ity Stocks”—will appear in an early 
issue. 
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N. Y. Railways System 





Broadway & 
Seventh Ave. R. R. 


Ist Cnsolidated 5s, 1943 


Certain real properties coy- 
ered by the lien of this 
mortgage have _ recently 
been sold, from the pro- 
ceeds of which a very sub- 
stantial sum will become 
available for the purchase 
or redemption of bonds. 


Interest has been paid 
without interruption for 31 
years and the present posi- 
tion of the bonds makes 
them unusually attractive 
for high yield and profit 
possibilities. 


Price at the market 
To yield about 734% 


Descriptive circular on request 


W™ Carnesic Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 




















Oo. B Fenner A. C. Beane 
BE. J. Glenny 


7. EH. MeManus 
J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Dividends and Deals Give New Life to Upswing 
While Bears Vainly Reach for Top 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1923 





“ff see I watched a cowboy subdue a 
fiery black mustang. The rider had, 
the week before, been unexpectedly and 
utterly thrown by an old family saddle 
pony. That was why he chose to mount 
the black demon rigbt in the dangerous 
clutter of things between the ranch 
house and the big barns 

As soon as the cowboy had his seat 
and the “blinders” were raised, the mus- 
tang soared over a woodpile and came 
up diagonally, first with shoulder, then 
with flank, against the strong, high 
stockade of the cow corral. Rider and 
steed went down in a whirling mix-up. 
But as soon as the mustang gained his 
feet the rider was again on .top. 

Then came a series of star-shooting 
bucks, ending with a race for a dry 
creek-bed and swift collision with a live 
oak tree which brought horse and rider 
to earth again. But as soon as the mus- 
tang gained his feet the rider was again 
on top. 

Next there was a ripping, tearing, 
slashing course alongside a barbed-wire 
fence which scored the horse’s sides with 
livid color, while the rider’s sole-leather 
“chaps” saved his hide. But now the 
mustang began to feel the effects of the 
head-on blow from the tree trunk; 
slowed down visibly; and submitted 
meekly to rein and spur. 


Bears Roughly Handled 


Watching the attempts of the minority 
bear interest to get atop a roaring bull 
market and ride it down brought back 
the picture of intrepid cowboy and un- 
tamed mustang. And this thought goes 
with it: eventually the cowboy con- 
quered. Two or three times out of the 
saddle, he went back again and again. 
The bears are following the same tactics, 
and although they’ve been badly hurt, 
they’ll eventually ride a spent market 
on its reactionary course. 

And, like the mustang, the market will 
Y safer after the bears have had their 

ay. 

The latest records of the market’s 
buoyant upward course show that, after 
a perpendicular rise of 12 points (in the 


1924 





50-stock average) from the October low, 
there was a swift reversal of 2 points, 
followed by a further burst of speed 
which carried prices 2 points above the 
previous top, making the total gain 14 
points since October. With the 50-stock 
average standing fractionally above 105 
as this is being written, the total gain 
from the low point of last June now 
amounts to fully 22 points. 

The significant thing about the mar- 
ket’s recent 2-point reaction—and there 
is apparently little comfort in it for bears 
and sold-out bulls—is this: it required 
two sessions of reactionary movement 
to bring about a decline extending to 2 
points in round figures, while the whole 
loss was swiftly made up in one session 
immediately following. 


Capitalizing Advance Information 


Depressing incidents- have been few 
and far between. The broadest reaction 
the market has had since election day— 
the one just referred to—was brought 
about more by unfounded rumors of an 
impending increase in the re-discount 
rate of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank than by any evidences of a weak- 
ened technical condition within the mar- 
ket itself. But there has been no dearth 
of those things upon which a number of 
shrewd people have based their entire 
market programs since early in Novem- 
ber—“Dividends and Deals.” 

Wall Street has capitalized advance 
information on dividends and all man- 
ner of talk about deals for all their 
magic has been worth. The recent 
smooth-running course of the Van Swer- 
ingen merger negotiations, for instance, 
has given new life to the railroad share 
market just at the time when the trans- 
portation stocks appeared temporarily 
to have reached their tops. And talk of 
an increased dividend for Kennecott 
Copper has within the last few days, 
along with the vigorous operations of a 
substantial pool, made that stock the 
leader of the copper group and instilled 
new life into all the others. 

The bears are down, temporarily—but, 
remember, they are never out. 















Odd Lots 


Small accounts receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention 
as large accounts. 


Five shares and more 
carried on conservative 
marginal basis. 


One share and more 
bought for cash. 


Your Inquiries Invited 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 























Odd Lots or 
100 Share Lots 


Your orders executed 
with care and accuracy, 
whether large or small. 


In either case, any infor- i 
mation desired will be 
furnished promptly and 
courteously. 


You are invited to make 
free use of our Statistical 
Department. A helpful 
booklet on trading meth- 
ods will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Helpful booklet on 
Odd Lot Investment 
sent free on request. 


Ask for J. 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN | 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
New York 











Hanover 





Four convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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The 


Timid Dollar 


ONEY is said to 
be the most 
sensitive commodity 
in the world. As in- 
dustry is based upon 
credit, so also to a 
large extent does any 
extended “bull” mar- 
ket depend upon 
money rates. 


The Banking System 
of today is very dif- 
ferent from that 
which was called 
upon to finance in- 
dustrial activity and 
stock market ad- 
vances in former 
years. In making 
comparisons, there- 
fore, with previous 
periods of prosperity 
this consideration is 
an important factor. 


Moody’s 
Weekly Review 


in addition to an- 
alyzing specific secu- 
rities and general 
business conditions, 
will keep you in 
touch with tenden- 
cies in the money 
market. 


Ask for No. 116-F. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Motors Improve 


B ELIEF is growing that, having atoned 
during the first half of 1924 for the 
too-ambitious production program of 1923, 
the motor industry enters 1925 with fa- 
vorable prospects. In addition to having 
worked off a burdensome supply of fin- 
ished cars, manufacturers are beginning to 
feel the revival of a broad demand from 
the farming regions which is likely to 
reach large proportions next Spring. The 
extent to which motor stocks have begun 
to discount the “improved outlook is re- 
vealed by the following table which shows 
the range for 1924: 

High Low Last 


OME anuicssas wes 664 26% 36 
General Motors ..... 62% 55% 61% 
a ree 34% 20% #34 
DR divacae ceased 18 114% 16% 
BI Satins So A oh acces 52% 21% 51% 
Maxwell “A” ..s.s0 84% 38 83% 
Mawel. “TR” ....s0%0 39% 10% 39 
MURA tat v8 she Oaiain ae 192% 96% 192 
So cre 14% 9% 14% 
Pierce-Arrow ....... 16 6% 14 
Studebaker .......... 46 30% 46 
Willys-Overland .. 14% 6% 10% 
Willys-Overland pfd.. 88 614 76 


In the above table, Chandler and the 
Willys-Overland stocks are the only ones 
which have not recently established their 
1924 high records. 


Kennecott Leads 


Kennecott has been leading the copper 
group; first, because it has been taken in 
hand by a strong and able pool; second, 
because it has real speculative merits, not 
the least of which is the prospect of an 
increase in the dividend rate. 


Hudson Motor 


The Hudson Motor Car Co. has paid 
dividends, either in stock or in cash, in 
all but one of the fifteen years since organ- 
ization. 

Owing to many stock dividends, share 
capital has been going through a process 
of vigorous growth since organization. 
The result is that there are now outstand- 
ing 1,320,050 shares of no-par stock, along 
with a residue of 100 shares of the old 
$10-par stock. There is no funded debt. 
In 1923 earnings were $6.67 per share, 
and in 1922, $6.03 was earned. For the 
first three quarters of 1924 results ran 
somewhat behind 1923, as has been the 
case with practically all motor concerns. 
For the first quarter, $1.08 was earned, 
against $1.40 in 1923; for the second quar- 
ter the result was $2.04, against $2.29 in 
the previous year; and for the third quar- 
ter, $1.75 was shown, against $2.44. With 
a new line of low-priced closed cars on 
the market, it is believed that the earn- 
ings outlook for Hudson is good. The 
point being made by those who now favor 
the stock is that, although it pays $3 
dividends annually, the same as Jordan 
Motor, and its earnings and dividend rec- 
ord extends over a long period of years, 
it is now selling fully 15 points below 
Jordan, and may therefore be considered 
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out of line. Hudson would seem entitled 
to put on a bit of speed and at least equal 
Jordan’s selling price, if the market con- 
tinues to favor the motors as a group, 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas preferred was 
recommended here for purchase when it 
was selling along 45 and below. Now tha 
the stock has crossed 70 and has entered 
the dividend list at an initial rate of 5 
per cent., it should be remembered tha; 
M-K-T preferred is entitled to 7 per 
cent. and becomes cumulative at that rate 
after January 1, 1928. Earnings for 1924 
will be better than $20 a share on this 
issue. 


Montgomery Ward 


The 1924 earnings report of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., is looked forward to 
with much interest. No quarterly earn- 
ings reports are published, but the monthly 
reports of gross sales have in every in- 
stance made favorable comparisons with 
1923. August and September reports were 
exceptionally good, with gains cf approxi- 
mately 20 and 30 per cent., respectively, 
over 1923. In 1923, $4.39 per share was 
earned on the 1,141,251 shares of common 
stock of $10 par value, while in 1922 
earnings were only $2.06 per share. It 
seems likely that 1924 earnings will run 
to at least $5 a share and they may ap- 
proach $6. Business of the mail order 
houses has always hinged more or less 
on conditions on the farm; so that this 
year’s good harvest at excellent prices ap- 
parently assures Montgomery Ward of 
continued large sales throughout the Win- 
ter and a brisk Spring demand. This con- 
cern has no funded debt. Its capital stock 
consists of $4,249,800, 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock of $100 par value; 
205,000 shares of class “A” stock of no 
par value but entitled to $7 a share cu- 
mulative dividends; and $11,412,510 com- 
mon of $10 par value. No dividemds hav- 
ing been paid on the “A” stock from the 
third quarter of 1920 until the beginning 
of 1924, accumulations amounted to $21 
a share. But a payment of $3.50 on ac- 
count of arrears last October brought 
the amount down to $17.50. Those who 
have been studying the outlook for Mont- 
gomery-Ward common more closely as 
earnings have continued to expand are be- 
ginning to believe that the common has 
attractive prospects. It will require only 
$3,600,000 to liquidate the arrears on the 
“A” stock. 


Magma Copper 


Under the Thompson regime Magma 
Copper is becoming one of the important 
producers of the red metal. Produc- 
tion has been increased considerably in 
recent months due to improvements in 
mining and milling equipment, and it is 
believed that Magma will develop a much 
larger earning power than has so far. been 
revealed. Another medium-priced metal 
stock worthy of speculative consideration 
is Butte & Superior, which is beginning to 
feel the stimulus of higher zinc prices. 
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HE New York City Board of 

T Transportation, a municipal or- 
ganization that was established July I, 
has completed its plan for a compre- 
hensive subway system in the greater 
city. The scheme calls for an inde- 
pendent system with eight rapid transit 
routes in Manhattan. These will con- 
nect with proposed lines in Brooklyn, 
the Bronx and Queens. The cost of the 
Manhattan lines is estimated at $182,- 
457,000, and the cost of the entire sys- 
tem will be about $450,000,000, includ- 
ing equipment. The announcement of 
the plan gives no hint of how the con- 
struction of the lines is to be financed. 
Among other things the new system 
will contemplate removal of the existing 
Sixth Avenue elevated line. The plans are 
yet to be approved by the. Board of Esti- 
mate. 

Little has been accomplished so far 
in the investigation of the New York 
transit situation by Justice McAvoy, 
appointed for that purpose by Governor 
Smith, beyond preliminary organiza- 
tion. Max D. Steuer, a prominent at- 
torney, has been retained as_ special 
counsel by Mayor Hylan for the city. 
Harry A. Gordon will act as special 
counsel for the Board of Estimate to 
press the charges filed by that body 
against the three Transit Commission- 
ers. The Board of Transportation has 
retained Edmund L. Mooney as special 
counsel. Henry L. Sherman will as- 
sist Justice McAvoy as his official coun- 
sel. It is believed several months will 
be required to examine all the data and 
records that will play a part in the 
inquiry. 


A Promising Field 


Wirt S. Scott, manager of the indus- 
trial heating section of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, says that the power companies 
of the United States have in sight busi- 
ness amounting to more than a billion 
dollars a year in supplying power to in- 
dustrial electric heating apparatus and 
electric heating in the home. At the 
present time annual income in this field 
amounts to only about $40,000,000, or 
one-fiftieth of what it might be, did the 
electric power companies have the faci- 
lities to supply the required amount of 
electricity. 

The North American Company has 
incorporated a subsidiary known as the 
North American Utilities Securities 
Corporation, as a financing organiza- 
tion. The capital made _ available 
through this medium will be employed 
in enterprises other than the present 
North American subsidiaries. The 
North American Company has pur- 
chased $6,000,000 of the new corpora- 
tion’s securities, while 200,000 shares 
of first preferred were sold to public in- 
vestors through Dillon, Read & Co. 

A test case has been filed by the Michi- 


gan Highway Transportation Association 
against the new Lansing city ordinance 
regulating rates of interurban busses in 
that city, to determine the extent of 
control by municipalities and the Michi- 
gan Public Utilities Commission over 
interurban busses. A temporary  in- 
junction has been asked. Bus operators 
claim the ordinance favors a competing 
company, the Michigan Electric Rail- 
way Company. It is held by those 
bringing the case to court that cities 
do not have such regulatory powers, 
except to afford protection to the public 
and that control rests with the State 
Commission. 

Temporary trolley fares of 8 cents 
cash, or two for 15, has been upheld 
by the Superior Court at Philadelphia, 
in a case against the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company brought by the city. 
The increase is permitted while a thor- 
ough investigation of the financial sta- 
tus of the street railway company is be- 
ing carried on. 


Sell Municipal Plants 


The Utica Gas & Electric Company 
has received permission from the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to construct and 
operate an electric distribution system 
in Clinton, a suburb. The city was for- 
merly served by a municipal plant which 
was sold to the Utica Company. Broad- 
water, Nebraska, has also voted to sell 
its municipal electric light plant. This 
bas been taken over by the Western 
Public Service Company which will 
serve the town over a transmission line 
from Bridgeport, Nebraska. 

The Detroit United Railways has 
ordered 100 single deck busses from the 
Yellow Coach Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago. 

The Eastern New Jersey Power Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Utilities Power 
& Light Corporation, has applied to the 
Board of Public Utilities Commission- 
ers of New Jersey for permission to 
acquire by purchase or merger, the 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
Hightstown, and the Jamesburg Electric 
Company. A transmission line is being 
constructed between the two plants, 
which will considerably increase the 
facilities in each district. 

Special master James G. Graham, sitting 
in the $1 Gas Law case in New York, has 
sustained the contention of the companies 
that the law is confiscatory and unconstiu- 
tional, in his recent tentative report. A 
similar report was made several months 
ago in relation to two subsidiaries of the 
Consolidated Gas Company. 

The Union Electric Light & Power 
Company which does substantially all 
the central station electric light and 
power business in the city of St. Louis, 
and adjacent territory, serving a total 
population of about 1,200,000, has re- 
cently sold a new issue of 5 per cent. 
bonds in the amount of $5,000,000, 
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A Sensible Gift 
of Lasting Value 


Cities Service Gold Deben- 
ture Bonds represent an un- 
usually sound investment 
and make ideal Holiday 
gifts. 


Annual interest require- 
ments on these Debenture 
Bonds have always been 
earned at least six times 
over. There are assets of 
$9,000 behind each $1,000 
bond outstanding. 


Convenient Denominations 


$10 $50 $100 $500 $1000 


Now Yielding Over 7% 
Send for Circular DC-16 


SECURITIES D 


TMENT 
Hen erty 
& Com Ly 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
‘Granches In Principal Citles 
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OVER-STAYING 
A BULL MARKET! 


Most investors make money in a bull market 
only te lose it again im the sueceeding bear 
movement. 

In March, 1923, and in January, 1924, we 
advised elients to liquidate stocks. In 1923, 
the market declined from March until H 
in 1924 from January until May. It is new 
higher than the early 1924 and 1923 highs. 
A few copies of our latest bulletin. analyzing 
eonditions ahead, are available FREE. 


Simply ask for F-D 31 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
tncome-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W.Adams St., Chicago, IIL 
Tel. Randolph 6262 


Milwaukee — Louisville 

















I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Check your Bonds 
by the FOUR 
DISTINGUISHING 
1. Independent Appraisals: 
* The property securing 
every issue of Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds is ap- 
praised, not only by our 
own experts, but by independent, 
local authorities who submit 
written estimates of value and 
earnings. Through independent 
Appraisals you can own a nation- 
ally known investment paying up 
to 7%, with as much assurance of 
safety as though you had inspected 
the property yourself and had ob- 
tained disinterested opinions on it. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me Folder B-1001 om the 
and circular 


No investor ever lost a 
Dellar in Miller Bonds. 









































For Investors 


Those who hold or contem- 
plate purchasing stocks and 
bonds may obtain compli- 
mentary copies of: 


The “Fortnightly” 


Reviews the financial situa- 
tion and contains detailed an- 
alyses of active securities. 


Pocket Manual 


Gives statistical data on hun- 
dreds of issues, including price 
range, earning records, etc. 


Address Department F. 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 
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fee ugar 
Chicago Steck ‘ 


Chicago Board of Trade 
43 Exchange Place New York City 
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Preferred Stocks with an Accumulation of Unpaid 
Dividends Attractive for Long-Pull 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


b Years present group of securities is 
intended for those who are specu- 
latively inclined. It consists of ten cumu- 
lative preferred stocks, none of which, 
with the exception of one, is paying a 
dividend. All of the stocks, however, have 
an accumulation of unpaid dividends to 
which the buyer would be entitled when 
conditions permit liquidation. 

The progress these companies have made 
during the last year, together with the 
sound outlook for business, warrants the 
hope that several, at least, will be in a 
position to pay off their accumulated divi- 
dends within a reasonable length of time. 
In a situation of this kind the purchaser 
would do well to distribute his buying 
over the entire list. By following this 


Great Western is assigned to the Burling. 
ton-Northern Pacific group. It is reported 
also that the Union Pacific would like 
control in order to give it a through route 
into Chicago. In any event, the road con. 
trols a valuable entry into Chicago which 
it should be able to dispose of advantage. 
ously. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad is enjoy. 
ing a substantial recovery in earnings, net 
income for 1924 amounting to over $9 
a share on the preferred stock, based 
on actual income for the first nine months, 
There is also the possibility of liquida- 
tion of the accumulated dividends amount- 
ing to $31.25 a share through a consolida- 
tion plan which will call for a read- 
justed capital structure. Considerable pro- 








Accumulated Dividend Stocks 


Div. Earn.,, Earn., Prices, Pres, 

Stock Rate Accum. 1923 1924 1924 Price 

Amer. Hide & L. pfd.......... $7 $140.00 $0.30....$259.9m  723%-50% 71 
Chi. Great Western pfd........ 4 34.00 1.22 1.60.a 31%-10% 29 
Missouri Pacific pfd..........-. 5 31.25 0.17 9.20.a 735-29 73 
Pierce-Arrow pfd ............. 8 28.00 2.78 2.28.9m 54-18% 51 
Willys-Overland pfd........... 7 28.00 59.11 12.61.6m 88-61% 74 
Goodyear T. & R. pfd.......... 7 28.00 8.15 5.50.6m 89 -39 89 
Central Leather pfd............ 7 24.50 Nil Nil,9m 58%-29% 56 
Cuba Cane Sugar pfd.......... 7 24.50 15.17b 15.92b 71%-535% 58 
Fisk Rubber Ist pfd............ 7 24.50 13.72c 9.55.9m 85 - 38% 83 
Advance Rumely pfd........... 6d 9.75 ere 54 -28% Sil 





a—Estimate for full year 1924, based on 9 months’ income. 
d—Dividend of $3 being paid. m—Months. 


months ended Oct. 31. 


b—Years ended Sept. 30. c—Ten 








practice the risk is lessened. These stocks 
should be purchased for the long pull, 
as it will take in almost every case some 
time before earnings, or some other ar- 
rangement, permits payment of the ac- 
cumulation. 

American Hide & Leather 7 per cent 
preferred has an accumulation in unpaid 
dividends of $140 a share. The company 
has prepared a plan to rearrange its capi- 
tal; which has been approved by the stock- 
holders, that will result in liquidation of 
a considerable portion of these dividends. 
New 8 per cent. prior preferred stock 
will be issued for a part of the present 
7 per cent and it is presumed an effort 
will be made to pay dividends on that 
issue. The company is coming back to 
some extent in earning power, 1924 being 
the best year since 1920. It is expected 
net for the full year will show about 
$5 a share for the present preferred, or 
about $17 on the new 8 per cent. pre- 
ferred. 

Chicago Great Western 4 per cent. cut 
mulative preferred is no where near re- 
sumption of dividends, but the value of 
the stock lies in the fact that this road 
has important merger possibilities. There 
is $34 a share in unpaid dividends on the 
stock, which is in excess of the present 
market price, and when the time comes 
for absorption by one of the larger roads, 
no doubt provision will be made for part, 
at least, of the accumulated dividends. 
Under the consolidation scheme of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Chicago 


gress has already been made in the Mis- 
souri Pacific consolidation scheme, this 
road having acquired control of the Texas 
& Pacific, and a half interest in the Denver 
& Rio Grande. Eventually the Western 
Pacific, the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 
now controlled, and other roads will be 
included in the group. 

Pierce-Arrow 8 per cent. preferred has 
an accumulation of $28 a share in unpaid 
dividends. The dividend on the prior pre- 
ferred is being paid regularly. The com- 
pany has introduced a new moderate-priced 
car that has proved a good seller and the 
production of this unit is at capacity. 
Shipments at the present time are the 
largest in the company’s history. Earn- 
ings for the full year 1924 are expected 
to amount to close to $4 a share on the 
preferred. The new model was introduced 
last summer and its effect on earnings has 
been apparent only a few months. Next 
year, when production and distribution are 
on a larger scale, a considerable increase 
in earnings is looked for. 

Willys-Overland is coming back in earn- 
ing power rapidly and is earning at a 
sufficient rate to resume full dividends 
on the 7 per cent. preferred stock. There 
is an accumulation of $28 a share. The 
company, however, still has a considerable 
amount of accounts payable to meet, and 
is also paying off $1,000,000 annually of 
its first mortgage bonds that were issued 
late in 1923 to liquidate bank loans. The 
company is following a conservative policy 
and devoting its earnings toward payment 
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of its debts, rather than resuming dividends. 
It is being demonstrated, however, that 
the company has sound earning power 
and it appears to be only a matter of time 
before preferred stockholders receive their 
share of the profits. 

Plans are under way by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company whereby the 
$28 per share in accumulated dividends 
on the 7 per cent. preferred can be paid 
off and the stock placed on a regular 
dividend basis. No definite scheme has 
yet been announced, but it is believed the 
$50,000,000 of 8 per cent. bonds will be 
refunded by an issue carrying a lower 
rate of interest, and it is possible also 
that provision will be made for retiring 
the $15,000,000 8 per cent. prior preference. 
The company is earning at a fair rate 
at the present time, with production at a 
high rate in its tire department. 

Central Leather Company has recently 
advanced the price of certain of its prod- 
ucts and is increasing the volume of its 
sales. In the third quarter of the year 
it reported profits of $272,760, against a 
loss of $3,826,034 in the corresponding 
three months of 1923. The company has 
also reduced its bank loans very materi- 
ally this year, bringing them down to 
around $500,000 at the latest report, from 
$4,500,000 at the beginning of the year. 
It is thought the company will show a 
small profit for the full year against a 
deficit of over $7,000,000 in 1923. The 
clearing up in the foreign situation has 
been beneficial as a great deal of this 
company’s business is dependent upon ex- 
ports. The company has almost $19,000,000 
of bonds due next April 1, and it has made 
arrangements to sell $15,000,000 20-year 6 
per cent. bonds, the proceeds from which, 
together with cash on hand, will meet the 
obligation. Stockholders vote on the 
matter January 12. The accumulation on 
the preferred stock is $24.50 a share. 


Cuba Cane Sugar 


Cuba Cane Sugar for the year ended 
September 30, 1924, earned $15.92 a share 
on the preferred stock, compared with 
$15.17 in the preceding year. During the 
year the company paid off $3,000,000 bank 
loans and built up its current assets by 
about $1,500,000. The company is in a 
position to resume dividends at any time, 
but it is possible this will be deferred 
temporarily while the liquid position is 
being built up. The accumulation on the 
preferred stock amounts to $24.50 a share. 

Fisk Rubber earned $9.55 a share on 
the first preferred stock during the first 
nine months of 1924. The accumulation 
amounts to $24.50 a share. It is reported 
that the company has recently procured 
a very valuable contract with Maxwell 
Motors to equip the entire output of 
Chrysler cars. The company is free of 
bank loans and is in a good condition 
financially. Resumption of dividends is 
probable at any time. 

Advance-Rumley, which manufactures a 
diversified line of agricultural implements, 
has had its position materially improved 
by the upturn in prices for farm products. 
The stock is paying $3 a share in divi- 
dends, the regular rate being $6. The 
accumulation amounts to $9.75 a share. 
No report of earnings for 1924 has been 
made, but it is believed the full dividend 
has been earned. Foreign business, also, 
is showing some improvement. 











































































The Underlying 
Reason 


SS 


B ACK of the remarkably con- 
sistent increase in demand on 
the part of investors—large and 
small—for the securities of pub- | 
lic utility companies lies an im- 
portant fundamental considera- 
tion—the indispensable nature of 
their business. 


Banks, trust companies and insur- 
ance companies are steadily in- 
creasing their public utility hold- 
ings. They now have about four 
billion dollars invested in these 
securities. | 








We recommend as a particularly 
attractive investment at this time 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


6% Gold Notes, due 1935 
[Closed Issue] 


— ———_—_____________ 


They are followed by dividend-paying H 
preferred and common stocks with 
present market value of about $41,000,- 
000. 


Net earnings of the Company for the 12 
months ended Sptember 30, 1924, were | 
about 3.2 times annual interest require- 
ments on total present outstanding 
funded debt. 


yield about 6.55% 


a 


Ask for circular BJ-284 











H. M. Byllesby and Co. | 


INCORPORATED q i 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















208 S. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Providence New Haven Detroit Minneapolis 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 


Gross Earnings 































Net Earnings 


1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
#1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
71924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Yeor ended Dec. 31 
tYeer ended June 30 


Price upon application 


Cireulaer upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 













































| Interested 

| e ° . 
in California? 
[* your eyes are turned 
Californiaward 
with thought of following 
Horace Greeley’s suggestion 
to “go west,” whether it be to 
“grow up with the country” 
or to enjoy a wonderful rest 
in this congenial clime, we 
will be glad to furnish you 
detailed information regard- 
ing any part of the State— 
particularly the southern 
half which is served by 


branches of the Pacific- 
Southwest Bank in 48 cities. 


# 


Address 
Commercial Development Dept. 
Los Angeles 





ThE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
| PACcIFIC-SOUTHWEST 28:23: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 





Under one ownership 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 2 


American Bank Note Co.—Declared 
an extra cash dividend of $7.50 a share 
on the common stock. 

American Can Co—Called for pay- 
ment Feb. 1, 1925, at 102% and interest, 
the entire issue of its debenture 5 per 
cent. bonds, due Feb. 1, 1928. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Wab- 
ash Railway Co. ordered 1,000 box cars. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Stock- 
holders ratified plan for readjustment of 
capital structure. 

American Locomotive Co.—Received 
order for 35 locomotive tenders from 
New York Central Lines. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—At- 
torney General Stone has withheld con- 
sent to merger with National Sugar Re- 
fining Co., pending a court review of the 
proposal. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Contracted 
with Argentine Government for erection 
of a complete oil refinery at La Plata to 
cost about $7,000,000. New coke ovens 
at Lackawanna plant have been com- 
pleted at a cost of $6,000,000. 


Canadian Pacific Ry. Co.—Sold $30,- 
000,000 of 4% per cent. note certificates 
to a Canadian financial group. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Mor- 
ococha mines in Peru, subsidiaries, are 
reported flooded to 500-foot level. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 
—Exercised its option to obtain trackage 
rights over the St. Paul & Duluth, now 
a part of the Northern Pacific. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.—Merger of the 
Nairn-Linoleum Co. and Congoleum Co., 
has been completed. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Earned 
$6.02 a share in year ended Sept. 30; 
previous year, $7.45. 

Electric Storage Battery Co.—Declared 
extra dividends of $1 a share and regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of $1 on common 
and preferred stocks. 

Erie R. R.—Is said to have reached 
agreement with Van Sweringen inter- 
ests, thus removing one of greatest 
obstacles to consummation of $1,500,000,- 
000 railroad merger. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Completed plant 
at Tarrytown, N. Y., for manufacture 
of Chevrolet closed bodies. 

Ford Motor Co.—In November, manu- 
factured 128,000 cars and trucks, com- 
pared with 166,500 in November, 1923. 

General Electric Co—Monopoly of 
radio broadcasting in Italy has been 
granted by the Italian Government to 
the General Electric and Marconi com- 
panies in collaboration with the Uri 
Broadcasting Co. of Italy. 

General Motors Corp.—Chevrolet Co. 
has resumed full-time operation. Factory 
at Flint, Mich., will operate day and 
night. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 
—Negotiations for merger with Ray Con- 
solidated Copper Co. are under way. 

International Paper Co.—Regarding 
rumors that segregation of water power 
developments and undeveloped water 
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sites might take place, it was stated that 
while operation might be placed in con- 
trol of subsidiary companies, no water 
power rights would be disposed of. 

International Shoe Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25, an increase of 
25 cents over previous payment. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Declared extra 
$1 a share and regular quarterly diyj- 
dend of $2 on the common. 

Jones Bros. Tea Co.—Stockholders 
will vote on proposal to change out- 
standing common shares of $100 par 
value to shares of no par. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1924, $75,503,096; same period 
1923, $68,773,270. 

Kress S. H. & Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1924, $32,957,105; year ago, 
$28,043,134. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Net earnings 
for first ten months of 1924 approximated 
$3,340,000 after interest but before taxes, 
or over $18 a share on the “A” stock. 
Directors authorized sale of $3,500,000 
first mortgage 5%4 per cent. serial gold 
bonds, dated Dec. 15, 1924, and matur- 
ing $350,000 from December 15, 1925, to 
December 15, 1934, inclusive. 

Missouri Pacific R. R.—Was given 
authority by I. C. C. to proceed with pur- 
chase of the New Orleans, Texas and 
Mexico. Will issue $18,000,000 15-year 
7 per cent. notes to finance acquisition. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first 11 months of 1924, $142,570,298; 
same period 1923, $119,581,723. 

Nash Motors Co.—‘\Ve have had a 
very satisfactory year so far for 1924,” 
said President Nash, “and I predict that 
1925 will also be a good year.” 

Penny (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 11 
months of 1924, $64,279,951; same period 
1923, $53,714,296. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.—Shareholders 
ratified proposal to increase capital stock 


. from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 and to 


decrease par value of each share from 
$100 to $25. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Obtained from 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way order for 1,000 refrigerator cars. 

Pure Oil Co.—Company’s German in- 
terest at Hamburg closed contracts for 
the supplying of lubricants used by the 
railways of Germany and Italy. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co—Piants in 
Mahoning Valley are operating at 80 
per cent. of capacity. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Deciared 
initial quarterly dividend of $1,25 a 
share on the common. 

Sinclair Oil & Refining Co.—Oil con- 
cession granted to Harry F. Sinclair 
by the Italian Government has been re- 
scinded. 

Southern Pacific R, R.—Purchased 
from Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 9,854 shares of 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Rail- 
road for $236,560, subject to approval 
of Interstate Commerce Commission. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.—H. 
S. Black, chairman, asked about rumors 
of a consolidation of hotel and business 
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properties owned by U. S. Realty and 
of Gen. T. Coleman du Pont said that 
negotiations had been going on for some 
time. Directors of company are reported 
to be not particularly enthusiastic over 
the plan. 

United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled 
tonnage on November 30 was 4,031,969 
tons, compared with 3,525270 tons on 
Oct. 31, an increase of 506,699 tons. 

Ward Baking Co.—Will erect a $1,000,- 
000 baking plant in Detroit. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—Oper- 
ating at 100 per cent. of capacity. 

White Motor Co.—Received order for 
50 busses from Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—lIs expected 
to close year with sales of $215,000,000, 
which would represent an increase of 
around $22,000,000, 11.4 per cent., over 
the $193,447,810 sales of 1923. Another 
reduction of $10,000,000 in value placed 
on “goodwill” was ordered by directors, 
by appropriating the sum from the profit 
and loss surplus. Balance of item, now 
$10,000,000, will probably be eliminated 
in 1925. 

Yellow Cab Mfg. Co—Yellow Coach 
Manufacturing Co. received order from 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. for 250 
combination electric and gasoline motor 
busses, involving total $3,000,000. 








| | About Important People 











ILLIAM GREEN, secretary and 

treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
succeeding Samuel Gompers. 

Samuel Reyburn, president of Lord & 
Taylor, was elected a class “B” director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for a term of three years. Delmar 
Runkel, of Hoosick Falls, was elected a 
class “A” director for the same term. 

Frederick D. Underwood, president of 
the Erie Railroad, has resigned as a di- 
rector of the Southern Pacific Company. 

John White Howell, of Newark, N. 
J., was awarded the Edison Medal for 
the year 1924 by the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, for his contribu- 
tions toward the development of the in- 
candescent lamp. Mr. Howell entered the 
employ of the Edison Lamp Company at 
Menlo Park, N. J., in 1881. 

Viscount Cecil, the British statesman, 
is the winner of the first annual prize of 
$25,000 awarded by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation “for meritoriaus service of a 
public character tending to the establish- 
ment of peace througl: justice.” 

W. L. Kistler has resicned as president 
of the Producers & Réfiners Corp: 

Walter Douglas and Ck veland H. Dodge 
have been elected directors of the South- 
ern Pacific Company. 

Albert C. Williams of Fort Worth, Tex., 
was nominated by President Coolidge to 
be a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, succeeding Merton L. Corey, re- 
signed. 

Baron Ago Von Maltzan was appointed 
German Ambassador to the United States 
to succeed Dr. Otto Wied feldt. 

William C. Brown, 71, former presi- 
dent of the New York Central Railroad, 
died in South Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Brown 
began his career as a section hand. 











Main generating station and ice 
plant at Abilene, Texas, of the 
West Texas Utilities Company— 
an operating company of the 
American Public Service Com- 
pany, which is one of the 20 
subsidiaries of Middle West 
Utilities Company. 


























LLARS of progress and strength are the 

great power plants of the 20 subsidiaries 

of Middle West Utilities Company. The 
178 electric stations and other properties 
serve 520,000 customers in 884 communities 
in 15 states. Electric service is wholesaled to 
256 additional communities. 


S 8 ® 


This great group represents an investment of 
over $200,000,000. Its many-sided service, 
diversified demand and progressive manage- 
ment are assurance of stability and steady 
earning power. 


S 2 ® 


It will pay you to investigate the very attrac- 
tive investment opportunities presented by our 
securities. Middle West Utilities Company 
shares are listed on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. We suggest that you ask your 
investment banker or write us for detailed 
information regarding our prior lien and 
preferred issues. 











MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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FACTS 
On The Outlook 
Now! 


1 Stocks have had a re- 
markable rise. 

2. Bear prophets are be- 
coming more numerous. 

3. Bulls advise purchases 
on any reaction. 


4. The Tillman method 
forecasts every reaction. 


5. Copies of 


TitmabiBurveY 


are available now to investors, to- 
gether with a 10-year chart showing 
every market movement since 1913. 


Complimentary copies will be sent 
as soon as the coupon below is re- 
ceived. 

—--Clip this coupon now -—-— - 


| Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering 
| Nottingham Bldg. F 17, Boston, Mass. 


‘| Please send free the material described above. 
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| Your Inquiry will never bring a Salesman | 
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Real Jobs for Real Men 
Since July 1, 1919, William L. Fletcher, 
Inc., has been commissioned by more 
than 500 corporations to locate and in- 
vestigate several times this number of 
men for responsible positions. From 50 
to 100 positions are constantly open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1500 to 
$15,000 a year. The company maintains a 
bulletin service of positions open through 
which a man, now employed, whose char- 
acter and ability are satisfactory, may 
have brought to his attention in absolute 
confidence, at a slight expense, all posi- 
tions open with clients. All charges for 
lacements paid by employers. Comptes 
information upon request without obliga- 
tion, but inquiries are desired only from 
men whose character and ability are 
markedly above the average. 
LLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
New Boston Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
80 Federal St., {10th Fleer, Boston 

















Are You Waiting 
<M for a Lucky Chance 9 
to Make You Rich ¢ 


Success does not come by 
luck but is attained by saving 
and sensible investment. 
The littl book “Getting 
Ahead In the World” will 
tell you how. 





Complimentary copy on request 


Cal well & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal poration, and Mortgage Bonds 


647 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














REDUCE SURTAXES! 


Invest in land. Let interest accumulate 
Good land will always pay 6% and taxes. Ha 
me surtax troubles, owner of 66,000 aeres 
of Arkensas lead in line ef agricultural develep- 
mont will sell at attractive oo. Fine @ 
end water. Ne oll known to under this laad— 
nearest eil feild 156 miles away. 


Forbes Magazine 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIV: 
BUSINESS2d TRANSPORE. 


lpgrtraegjaaia companies in New England 
now want to control all motor trucks 
and omnibuses operated as public carriers, 
and are moving to have legislation passed 
which will make individual enterprise in 
this line of business too difficult. 

In October the Boston & Maine R. R. 
established a department to study motor 
transportation, both freight and passen- 
ger, and placed it in charge of Howard 
F. Fritch, formerly with the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway, and shortly 
afterwards President J. H. Hustis of the 
B. & M. expressed his views on the situa- 
tion as follows: 

“The work to be undertaken by Mr. 
Fritch is of particular significance. The 
inroads of motor competition in Boston & 
Maine territory have been constantly 
growing and have reached the stage where 
the railroad must determine what its future 
attitude toward this competition is to be. 
The question in some sections is whether 
the railroad or motor truck can best serve 
the territory. It is apparent that in certain 
fields both instrumentalities of transporta- 
tion cannot be continued and that either 
one or the other must prevail. The rail- 
roads cannot continue to contribute toward 
the building of highways and their up- 
keep in order to subsidize a form of trans- 
portation which is sapping railroad rev- 
enues, and, in the case of some branch 
lines, reducing them almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 

“This situation is not peculiar to the 
Boston & Maine, but the fact that in much 
of the territory which it serves its lines 
are paralleled by highways especially 
adapted to motor transportation makes the 
Boston & Maine particularly susceptible 
to the inroads of this form of competition, 
both public and private, and in both pas- 
senger and freight service. The problem 
is not necessarily one of competition, but 
involves the elimination of expensive du- 
plication and the adjustment of both forms 
of transportation to a logical and perma- 
nent basis.” 


United New England 


The next step was the convocation of 
the New England Motor Transport Con- 
ference at Boston on December 8 and 9. 
About 400 delegates attended, and it was 
decided to organize the New England 
Transportation Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of railways, trolley lines, 
motor truck and bus interests, as well as 
some of the public at large. A resolutions 
committee, similarly composed, drafted a 
number of resolutions which were passed 
and the swbstance of which is given in thé 
following: 

“Regulation of the common carrier mo- 
tor should be vested in a state authority 
charged with the task of providing the 
public with the transportation which it 
requires. It should be so regulated as to 
secure the best service to the public. To 
insure continuity and reliability of ser- 
vice, sound financial organization should 
be shown also.” . 
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“Legislation should be enacted enabling 
steam railroads, trolleys, shipping com. 
panies and other public utilities to acquire, 
own and operate motor vehicles in con. 
junction with their regular lines of busi. 
ness.” 

“It is recommended that the public 
authorities of the several New England 
states charged with common carrier regy- 
lation, join in the formulation of uniform 
state statutes for legislative consideration 
in order to place these motcr carriers 
under reasonable control.” 

“As a pre-requisite to the operation of 
the Motor Vehicle and Common Carrier, 
the owner thereof should be obliged: 

(A)—To receive a Certificate of Public 
Convenience and Necessity; provided that 
lines in bona fide operation on the first 
calendar day of the legislative session at 
which the law is passed shall be presumed 
to be necessary to public convenience and 
necessity, and such lines in the absence of 
evidence overcoming such presumption, 
shall receive a certificate for routes es- 
tablished by them. 

(B)—To take out liability insurance 
adequate to indemnify injuries to per- 
sons or passengers or damage to property 


and cargo resulting from negligent opera- 
tion.” 


The Public’s Rights 


Upon the motion of C. L. Bardo, gen- 
eral manager of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, the prin- 
ciple of “store door delivery’ was en- 
dorsed in a resolution which asserts that 
“the motor truck interests in the several 
localities of heaviest traffic should appoint 
committees to act with similar committees 
appointed by the railroads to make a com- 
prehensive and unbiased study of the 
problem.” 

“Unregulated operation of common car- 
rier motors can only adversely affect the 
public right to uninterrupted, dependable 
and efficient transportation,” another reso- 
lution States, and goes on to point out that 
‘it is unfair also to those agencies which 
are regulated and to the existing motor 
carrier operators themselves whose ser- 
vice to the public cannot best be main- 
tained if it is subjected to a constant, 
wasteful attack from ‘fly-by-night’ and 
financially irresponsible operators.” 

This defensive movement of the railway 
and trolley companies, which is perhaps 
also agreeable to motor vehicle interests, 


seems likely to spread before long, west- 
ward. 
*x* * * 


At the National Safety Conference, con- 
vened in Washington on December 15, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
said in substance to the eight big commit- 
tees: “All your recommendations are 
trivial. Nearly every accident is a crime. 
Punish the guilty so severely that they will 
remember it for the rest of their natural 
lives. Motorists should drive as: if all 


others on the road were born fools.” 
And after reading all those lengthy com- 
mittee reports, at that—M. C. K. 
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NEW MACHINES 
and METHODS 
















HOP managers are developing some 

new methods for getting a maximum 
of good work per man-hour. The main 
principle mostly mentioned is to create the 
incentive of higher pay for groups of 
workmen whose jobs are exactly similar, 
the increased pay for each depending on 
the total output of the group. On this 
plan the workmen themselves freeze out 
shirkers and the less competent are helped 
to become more competent. But the plan 
is said to fizzle out if the jobs are not the 
same for all in a group, or if any attempt 
is made to increase the pay less than the 
production is increased. Careful inspection 
of the quality in each man’s output seems 
also to be required in higher degree than 
under the wholly individual plan. The 
method agrees with Taylor’s rule that 
higher pay does not help unless it is 
earned, and it is at least interesting as an 
experiment with means for fostering team 
work, disclosing at the same time some 
possibilities and some difficulties. 

The plan has been tried by two large 
automobile factories. 

It could not be applied so well in 
smaller establishments, where each group 
could not comprise more than a very small 
number of men. 

Broader rules for promoting team work 
and solidarity, and incidentally reducing 
turnover in labor and other personnel, 
have been sought through this column for 
some time, as many data indicate that 
average human relations have come to 
mean a loss of efficiency as high as 30 per 
cent., compared to pre-war conditions, 
while in some places, on the other hand, 
the score is raised to above one hundred, 
by the daily influence and decisions of an 
exceptional personality, aided only by some 
new machines and methods. 

The personality that always does the 
right and tactful thing is of course a great 
asset. It works, however, by what it does 
and how it does it, perhaps a hundred 
times a day. It has harder work than 
formerly. There seem to be fewer such 
men, judging from the prevailing reports 
of results. The problem, then, is probably 
to find the few broad rules under which 
the profitable personality at or near the 
top of a concern thrives and multiplies, 
and which also smooth the way by affect- 
ing other personalities down the line. 
There has to be some reciprocity, as reci- 
procity and team work are almost the 
same. Taylor, as methodical as anybody, 
did not believe in wooden relations be- 
tween man and man, no more than in un- 
earned wages. 


Four Rules Suggested 


In the search for these few broad rules 
the idea of reciprocity seems to take com- 
mand of mind and judgment, while all the 
one-sided educational and welfare schemes, 
with no fifty-fifty principle in them, look 
troublesome, doubtful, or secondary. We 
look for something that will create a genu- 
ine sentiment of solidarity making for 
more and better work without much daily 


calculation of the selfish element. But it 
has to pay profits all around. 

Three rules have been suggested in pre- 
vious issues and, to wind up the subject 
for the present, a fourth one is here 
added. All are submitted for the judg- 
ment of business men as fundamental and 
indispensable under present conditions, 
but all of them involve considerable work 
and effort. Perhaps there is a shorter 
road to the desired results. They are of-. 
fered here only as material for thought 
and discussion. In their very briefest 
form, subject to expansion and interpre- 
tation, they are: 

Rule 1—Provide modern equipment. 

Rule 2—Separate experimental from 
routine work. 

Rule 3—Identify the concern actively 
with local work for extending skill and 
knowledge, particularly in branches re- 
lated to the concern’s business. 

Rule 4—Identify the concern actively 
with local work for imparting unbiased 
and definite information on savings, in- 
vestments, and a sensible standard of liv- 
ing. 


Concentration 


Many constructions can be placed on 


each of these tentative rules, according to . 


the varying circumstances, and it is thought 
that this flexibility is needed for any rule 
to make it widely applicable. What does 
not fit under them, however, by any legiti- 
mate construction, is believed to be super- 
fluous or harmful. If they may serve as 
a brief memorandum of essentials, that 
is all that could be expected, but it is also 
thought that the briefest possible synopsis 
of the requirements is more wanted at the 
present time than more detailed addi- 
tions to the large literature on the sub- 
ject. The writer has felt the need of hav- 
ing the mind focused on a definite object— 
with regard to the improvement of “human 
relations” in industry and commerce—and 
assumes that others have experienced sim- 
ilar indecision from wide reading. “Cer- 
tum Pete Finem,’ says an inscription over 
an old Boston building expressing in 
classic Latin the universal demand for a 
definite object when things have to be 
done. There is nothing new in this crav- 
ing. 
* * * 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
is publishing an account of its engineering 
achievements during 1924 and the press 
proofs of the 50-page book show that these 
achievements consist very largely in prac- 
tical improvements applicable to a number 
of industries, as well as to railway prac- 
tice and motor vehicles. Each application 
is illustrated, which feature not only adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of the book, 
but also makes it much easier to consult. 
Many engineers and executives will find 
it useful to peruse the Westinghouse Com- 
pany’s account of its progress for the 
suggestions it contains, as well as for 
the purpose of keeping abreast of electric 
progress in general, by a very short cut.— 
M. C. K. 





Invest in the 
Public Necessities! 


Investors can participate in 
the prosperity and progress of 
14 of the country’s leading chain 
store systems operating 19,357 
stores (and constantly adding 
more), which serve millions of 
people in practically all of the 
leading cities in this country and 
Canada, by purchasing the 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
BANKERS SHARES 
of the 


United American 
Chain Stores, inc. 


Secured by an agree- 
ment with the Empire 
Trust Company of 
New York as Trustee. 








The Company deposits with the Trustee - 
identical blocks of 148 shares of stocks of 
the following leading chain store companies. 
1,000 bankers shares are issued against 
each block deposited. 





Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Childs (Restaurants) 
The Ginter Co. 

F. & W. Grand Stores 
S. S. Kresge 
S. H. Kress 
Kroger Grocery & Baking 
May Department Stores 
McCrory Stores 
National Tea 
Schulte Retail Stores 
United Cigar Stores 
United Drug 
F. W. Woolworth 





Price about 
$19 per share 
This price includes accrued dividends 


Current Yield About 74% 


Complete Descriptive Circular 
upon Request 


Bonner, BrooKs & Co. 


1 Wall Street, New York 


Boston London 
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A Message to Business Men 


Religion and Business | 
By 
Roger W.. Babson 








Price, Postage Prepaid—$1.50 | 
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HOW SHOULD 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
BE RATED? 


RISKY: Those which are issued against 
buildings in the course of construction or 
to be built. A full loan against a par- 
tially completed building, or one not yet 
in existence, is not a conservative one, 
no matter by whom made. 


FAIRLY SAFE: Those which are ac- 
tually secured by a completed structure, 
the reasonable, real value of which, in- 
cluding land and building (but not fur- 
nishings) is 14 times the amount of the 
bond issue or loan, and the earning ca- 
pacity of which is not less than 2% 
times the greatest annual! interest charge. 


SUPER-SAFE: Those secured by mort- 
gages on 50 to 100 or more completed 
structures, such as homes and gmall 
apartments, of good construction and lo- 
cated in different localities, valued at 
24 times the amount of the bonds is- 
sued against them and with an earning 
capacity of 3 to 3% times the annual 
interest charge. 


Fulton-DeKalb First Mortgage Collateral 
Trust Bonds are such super-safe secur- 
ities. Your money placed in them will 
earn you 5% to 632%, depending upon 
the term of your investment, which may 
be for one year to ten years or more. 


. 


Write for Publication A-2 for full details 
and information, No obligation. 


Mortgage Bond & 


Trust Company 
Broad & Walton Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 
Capital, $500,000 Assets, $1,500,000 

















Duplex 
Condenser 
and Radio 

Corporation 
Common Stock 


ee 


Traded on 
New York Curb Market 





Circular on request 


LANSBURGH 
BROTHERS 


Established 1869 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Broad 2403 

















Radio Stocks 


We have just issued a eirecular containing 
latest available information about ten radio 
stecks actively traded in on New York Curb 
Market. Copy will be mailed on request fer 
Cireular F. 


Abrahams, Hoffer & Co. 


Members New York Curb Morket 
15 Broad Street New York 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Prediction That Housing Shortage Would Be Cyt 
Down in 1924 Borne Out by Results 


By R. D. Maxwell 


T was little more than a year ago that 

“Forbes” predicted an increasing heavi- 
ness in rentals during 1924, and also ex- 
pressed the opinion that much of the then 
existing housing shortage would be elimi- 
nated. Nothing has since happened which 
would cause us to change the opinion ex- 
pressed at that time. 

Only after a very careful survey and 
analysis of the entire building industry is 
this statement made. There may, of 
course, be certain exceptions, but, in the 
main, the statement holds true. 

Builders in the large metropolitan cen- 
ters of activity have been putting their 
houses in order and are ready for the 
reaction from boom conditions which is 
certain to become increasingly apparent as 
time goes on. A great many sections along 
the Atlantic seaboard report similar 
preparations which, in construction and 
building investment circles, is regarded as 
significant because of the fact that it 
was in these sections that the vast building 
movement started. 


Building in Pennsylvania 


We learn from the report of the Penn- 
sylvania Housing and Town Planning 
Association that more than 50,000 homes 
with accommodations for approximately 
250,000 persons are needed at present. 
The Association bases this declaration on 
the findings of a survey recently conducted 
in 105 municipalities of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Philadelphia alone has, according to the 
report, an existing shortage of approxi- 
mately 20,000 homes. This city has the 
greatest shortage of any of the com- 
munities investigated by the Association. 

Certain developments which occurred in 
Philadelphia during the last year had led 
us to believe that possibly the city might 
not be so slow after all, but if we were 
to base our opinion on home building 
activity we would be forced to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. During the first six 
months of 1924 there were only 34 new 
homes for each 10,000 population under 
permit as against 110 for New York and 
68 for Chicago. 

Lest it be argued that these cities are 
exceptions we hasten to state that Los 
Angeles issued permits for 261 homes per 
10,000 population. We also learn from 
the report under review that the shortage 
in Pennsylvania is by no means confined 
to the larger cities but is general through- 
out the eastern section of the state. 

Builders report that they anticipate little 
trouble in disposing of their houses onee 
they are constructed and ready for oc- 
cupancy. This brings to mind a remark 
made by an experienced real estate oper- 
ator sometime ago to the effect that a 
demand for housing accommodations in- 
sures a certain degree of optimism among 
financial institutions, speculators, hardware 
dealers, and others wherever the demand 
is of any considerable extent, as seems to 
be the case in certain isolated instances. 

It seems to the writer, therefore, that 


a word of caution is not amiss at this 
time. ‘ 

A housing shortage there may be but 
these have a surprising way of disap- 
pearing in a great many instances when 
a thorough investigation is made. We cite 
for example the case of a banker who 
has made a specialty of mortgage loans 
This banker recently informed the writer 
that his institution had three loans which 
it had underwritten and that he was 3 
little doubful about. He had ordered the 
head of the loan department to investigate 
and this officer found that while the figures 
submitted to the loan department indicated 
a considerable demand for homes, the 
shortage was in the medium priced struc- 
tures costing around $5,000 to $10,000 to 
construct, whereas the buildings against 
which the bank had loaned funds were 
in a higher priced division for which there 
was no immediate demand. 

The investigation disclosed the fact that 
there had been a demand for the type of 
dwelling against which the loan had been 
made but that the demand had passed. 

The banker’s lament “had I known” 
would not have been so futile had he 
proceeded more slowly in granting the loan 
and investigated the situation from every 
possible angle. This would not have been 
so difficult as one would imagine and right 
here it should be said that the principles 
by which one can judge values are very 
simple. 


Independent Appraisals Advisable 


There is, first, the matter of independent 
appraisals. One should have an outside 
authority to appraise the property to be 
mortgaged. Real estate dealers, builders, 
architects, and others familiar with real 
estate conditions and values will, as a 
usual rule, be in a position to judge the 
worth of a particular piece of real estate 
more dispassionately than would the pros- 
pective purchaser or lender. This does not 
hold true in all cases, of course. A great 
number of bankers can judge real estate 
values better than even the recognized 
appraisers. However, an independent ap- 
praisal by a disinterested party lessens the 
chances of error and the established value 
is certain to be more authoritative than 
would otherwise be the case. 

If an individual is contemplating a pur- 
chase of mortgage bonds for investment, 
the certification of a bank should be looked 
for. This certificatien is a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the bond is genuine 
and is actually issued against the mortgage 
on record. The bank assumes no legal re- 
sponsibility by placing its certificate on a 
bond but because no reputable bank will 
make a certification unless it has confidence 
in the issuing house there is a certain moral 
weight. 

Above all, loans against property should 
be moderate in size. Too large a loan 
usually proves a burden on the property 
and sooner or later a default occurs in 
the interest payment. 
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FORBES for January 1, 1925 


Investors’ 
| Book ¢f Booklets 
| Department 


Building An Estate—A booklet de- 
scribing the proper functions of insur- 
ance and first mortgage bonds can be 
secured by addressing Caldwell & Co., 
Union St. & Fourth Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Radio Corporation of America.—A cir- 
cular covering this company’s position 
in the radio industry may be obtained 
from Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Sleeper Radio Corporation.—This com- 
pany manufactures the well-known 
Sleeper “Monotrol” as well as radio 
parts. Messrs. Bauer, Pond & Vivian, 
Inc. are offering Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates for 50,000 shares of the common 
stock. A description circular will be 
sent on request. 

Radio Securities—A circular contain- 
ing latest available information about 
ten radio stocks actively traded in on 
the New York Curb Market, also a cir- 
cular describing the National Airphone 
Corporation may be obtained from 
Messrs. Abrahams, Hoffer & Company, 
Members New York Curb Market, 15 
Broad Street, New York. 

Convertible Bonds.—A list of selected 
convertible bonds has been prepared by 
Messrs. Roger B. Williams, Jr. & Com- 
pany, 67 Wall Street, New York City. 
Sent free on request. 

Water Company _ Securities.—A 
pamphlet showing the valuable qualifica- 
tions that make water securities desirable 
investments may be obtained from 
Conover & Phillips, specialists in Water 
Securities, 141 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The Edison Companies and the Invest- 
ment Trust.—Information concerning 
how one may purchase units of the ac- 
cumulated shares of 10 Edison Com- 
panies may be obtained upon request 
from Bonner, Brooks & Company, 1 
Wall Street, New York City. 

The D. & E. Review.—Published 
monthly by Dresser & Escher, 115 
Broadway, New York City. Will be 
found of interest as well as of value to 
those seeking sound investments. Free 
upon request. , 

Fortnightly.—A bi-weekly survey of 
economic and market conditions con- 
taining analyses of securities. May be 
obtained from Carden-Green & Com- 
pany, Members New York Stock Ex- 
— 43 Exchange Place, New York 

ity. 

Jones Misses a Point.—This very in- 
teresting circular dealing with security 
purchases will be mailed upon request 
to F. J. Lisman & Company, Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 26 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 

A Bank is Judged by the Friends It 
Keeps—She Planned Great Cities—Fif- 
teen Men on the Dead Man’s Chest— 
How Atticus Was Cured—He Died 
Standing Up—The Tiger Cub.—These 
booklets, each carrying a helpful sug- 
gestion in parable form, may be ob- 
tained from the Coal and Iron Bank, 
i and West Streets, New York 

ity. 
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The American Bond City 
of Safe Investments 


These properties are truly an investor’s city, for they 
represent an appraised valuation of 


$105,813,036.00 


against which we have sold 


FIRST MORTGAGE BOND ISSUES 


to the extent of only 


55% 


of the total valuations. 


: : , . be 





This represents but a part of the total First Mortgage 
Building Bonds sold by us over a period of more than 


TWENTY YEARS 


during which time, every dollar of principal and 
interest that has become due has been paid. 


You, too, may share in the financing of America’s great cities, 
and build for yourself a firm estate in the oldest form of safe 
investment. 


If you are seeking safe investments paying 62% write for 
Booklet F. 169 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, and over twenty other cities 


















MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET o7 8% investments in 





doubles your money in less than 9 years. You get this 
high rate on your money safely through our first 
mortgages on select homes in Miami—fastest growing 
city in the U. S. Independent appraisals. We make 
collections free—no extra charge or fees—prompt pay- 
ments assured. 

(Check here if you want details of our Partial Pay- 
ment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 








Every business man should have, at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” by B. C. F orbes. 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, $2—Postage prepaid. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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DIVIDENDS 




















CONTINENTAL BAKING 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors have declared a 
dividend of $2.00 per share “A’’ Common 
Stock of Continental Baking Corporation, 
payable January 2, 1925, to stockholders 
of December 18, 1924. Transfer 

books will close December 18, 1924, and 
~ will reopen January 2, 1925. 


BRAYTON CAMPBELL, 
TREASURER. 




















CONTINENTAL BAKING 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors have declared a 
dividend of 2% of the par value of the 
outstanding preferred stock of Continental 
Baking Corporation, payable January 2, 
1925, to stockholders of record December 
18, 1924. Transfer books will close De- 
~— 18, 1924, and will reopen January 


BRAYTON CAMPBELL, 
TREASURER. 
































THE UNITED LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY 


(Successcr to United Light & Railways 
Company) 
Davenport Grand Rapids Chicago 

The Board of Directors of The United Light 
& Power Company has declared the following 
dividends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of one dollar sixty-two 
cents ($1.62) per share on the Class “A” Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable January 2, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record December 15, 1924. 

A quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on the Class “B” Preferred Stock, pay- 
able January 2, 1925, to stockholders of record 
Decem 15, 1924. 

A dividend of forty cents (40c) per share on 
the Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stocks, 
payable. February 2, 1925, to stockholders of 
record January 15, 1925. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
December 5, 1924. 


CParamount GPiclures 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Gomiplaroumundly duvtdead of $8.00 
y °o “UV per 
» payabi ‘ebruary 2n , 1925, to 
of poe at the close of 
business on January 15th, 1925. 
' ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH 
December 8th, 1924. Secretary. 




















The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Baltimore, Md., December 17, 1924. 
The Board of Directors this day declared for 
the three months os December 31, 1924, from 
the-net profits of the Company a dividend of one 
(1) per cent on the Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable March 2, 1925, to the stockholders 
oo at the close of business on January 10, 


The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company a dividend of one and 
one-quarter (144) per cent. on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable March 2, 1925, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 10, 1925. 

e¢ Transfer Books will not close. 
~.--.- C W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


on 





A Coolidge Story 

The first salary check of Calvin Cool- 
idge as President of the United States 
had just been brought to him. It was a 
great check—$6,250 for a single month. 
It had taken his father years to earn so 
large a sum. It was more than six times 
as much as he himself had received as 
Vice-President. Compared with what he 
had earned in his earlier career, it seemed 
little less than a fortune. 

Mr. Coolidge looked at the check for 
a considerable period, but, as is his custom, 
he said nothing. He continued to be silent 
until the messenger had passed out and 
was about to close the door. It was then 
that the President’s emotions overpowered 
him. He could not remain silent. With 
warmth and loquacity quite unaffected, he 
uttered these words: “Come again.’—$5 
prize to J. A. Hohnes, Lincoln, Neb. 


* * * 


Intrepid 

Mr. Thomas Horgan was anxious to sell 
his country home; had been, indeed, for a 
year. As a last resource, a little booklet 
with pictures and descriptive literature was 
printed and distributed. A few days later 
a man called Mr. Horgan up and said: 

“Is everything in this book of yours 
correct ?” 

“Oh, yes indeed, everything in the house 
is just as described by the booklet.” 

“Very well then, I’ll take the house and 
the five widows in the library.”—Copy 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to M. B. Johnston, 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Foolish Question No. 999 

When about to deliver a lecture in a 
small town the well-known speaker asked 
the chairman if he might have a pitcher 
of ice water on the platform table. 

“To drink?” inquired the chairman. 

“No,” answered the speaker; “I do a 
high-diving act.”—Clipped. 

es 


Evidently 


A Denver business man recently dic- 


tated to his stenographer as follows: 

“Upon my return to the city after a 
brief trip following the election I find 
everyone optimistic.” 

The ‘“dictated but not read” letter 
reached his correspondent with the state- 
ment : 

“Upon my return to the city after a 
brief trip following the election I find every- 
one up to mischief.”—Copy of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to F. C. Wilder, Denver, Colo. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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DIVIDENDS 





“ THE 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH co 


New York, Dec. 9, 1924 , 
DIVIDEND NO. 223 
One and 


A quarterly dividend of 
Q Per Cent. has been declared 
the Capital Stock of this Company, payable py 
January 15, 1925, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 24, 1924, 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer, 


es, 
—— 


International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

New York, December 10, 1924, 

The directors of the International Telephone 

and Telegraph Co ation have declared the 

regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 

per cent (14%) on the capital stock of the 

company, payable January 15, 1925, to stock. 
holders of record December 27, 1924. 

H. B. ORDE, Treasurer, 

















WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company 
will be paid January 15, 1925. 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the 
uarter ending December 31, 1924, will be paid 
anuary 31, 1925. 
Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of December 31, 1924. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer, 
New York, December 20, 1924. 














STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed sstatis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 




















Some 
Speculative Bargains 


may still be found in the market in spite 
of the rapid advance. Write for a copy of 


THOMAS GIBSON’S 
MARKET LETTER 


which will assist you in selecting the most 
promising issues. No charge if you men- 
tion Forbes Magazine. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 

















EARN $25 WEEKLY—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. yright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052, St. Louis, Mo. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
‘or $5 for three. Letters 
ag ve be gene ~ 
quiry Departmen 
_ Forbes Ma 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





